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Jost ONE 1/32” pin-hole size faucet LEAK 


MUSHROOMS into ATOMIC WASTE 
of approximately 76,000 gallons 
of water yearly — COSTING: 


que ee | 


@ $1 per M cubic feet 
If a hot water faucet, then actual 
FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : 


$27.65 if coal (7,900 Ibs.) 
$38.00 if olf (633 gals.) 
$50.63 if gas (67,500 cu. ft.) 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER 
shortages with ‘SEXAUER’ “Easy-Tites” 
that outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. 


“EASY-TITE” 
FAUCET WASHERS <r 1 


...@ modern labora- 
tory triumph, are 
compounded from 
du PONT NEO- 
PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 
DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 
present-day super-heating water systems 

that formerly broke down washer's 





structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 


Built like a tire with fabric 


re-inforcement they resist the grinding, 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 
ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold TAPS—thus you slash water 
fuel and labor costs. 





THE NEW ‘SEXAUER’ CATALOG 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR parts and 
Pat'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personnel among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT. 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repair 
materials. Send for your copy today! 
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Then too, there’s a SEXAUER TECHNI- 
CIAN within quick call from coast-to- 
coast, who offers a special SURVEY 
service that sets up a schedule of the 
exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 


A postcard will bring him and your NEW 
Catalog F promptly. 


J.A.SEXAUER MFG. CO.,INC,, J 31 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. 
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FREE! New booklet 
that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 


“How 
can you 
measure the 
DURABILITY 
of window 
shade cloth?"’ 






Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 201, 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
oe is Du Pont’s DU PONT 
TONTINE® 


registered trade mark for 
washable 


its washable window 
shade cloth. 

window shade cloth 
looks better longer 


45 us rar ort 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 





Can 


The Holder 


Practical and Economical 
Solution to Garbage Can 
PROBLEMS! 


PREVENTS RUST © ELIMINATES PESTS 
® LASTS INDEFINATELY 








For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
2906 Surrey Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. 











Available with or 
without chain. 
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for comfort 
in public housing 


R ichtex means effective in- 

sulation at low cost. Richflex does 

a 4-way job. It keeps winter heat- 

ing in, keeps summer heat our, 

acts as a moisture barrier and 
acts as a cold air barrier. 

The special aluminum pig- 
ment with which Richflex is 
coated turns back more than 
75% of the heat rays striking it, 
cutting down on heating costs 
and increasing summer comfort. 

Richflex meets F.H.A. Vapor 

Barrier requirements as stated in 
Federal Specifications U.U.P. 
147, Class. A. This means pro- 
tection against dry rot, paint 
failure and condensation. It will 
not settle, nor will it soak up 
moisture. 

Installation is easy and Rich- 
flex can be handled and placed 
with a speed that materially re- 
duces cost over other types of 
insulation. String reinforcement 
at edges and center assures nail- 
ing strength 

Every Housing Official that 

has to do with specification of 

materials should familiarize him- 
self with Richflex. It comes in 
three types, and can be secured 

by contractors anywhere from a 

wide dealer and distributor or- 

ganization. We will be glad to 
furnish samples and specification 
material. 


THE RICHKRAFT COMPANY 
Builders Building * Chicago, Illinois 





Sa cm mma mem ee mmm ee 
THE RICHKRAFT CO. 

Builders Building 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete details on: 
Richflex Reflective Insulation [] 
Richkraft Reinforced and 

Breather Papers O 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
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HOUSING 
RESEARCH 





Title | Studies 
Title Ill Studies 





REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
ole) 420) '7-We le), 
James C. Downs, Jr. 
President 
73 West Monroe Streét 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telepione - CEntral 6-3525 


The oldest research 
corporation in the 


housing field 
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ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing -stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 
WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Defense Housing Bill 


has highly uncertain Congressional future 


Activity—but not much action—was 
the picture in Congress during the 
past month on proposed defense hous- 
ing legislation. And action did not 
seem to be in prospect during the 
month to come unless, as some 
observers believe possible, it comes in 
negative form as a defeat of the bill 
currently under discussion. 

As of March 6, the date the JourNnaL 
went to press, there were two different 
bills under Congressional study: H.R. 
2988 in the House and S. 349 in the 
Senate, both of them known as the 
Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951. 
The House and Senate had started out 
with identical bills on January 11 
(H. R. 1272 and S. 349) but, after pro- 
tracted hearings before the House Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
original House bill was revised in com- 
mittee and on February 28 introduced 
in the House as a “clean” bill under 
the new number H.R. 2988. 

The new bill was written by the 
committee in executive session from 
February 7 to February 27. Testimony 
of some of the witnesses who had ap- 
peared during the committee’s hear- 
ings from January 22 to February 6 
had obviously made its mark, as evi 
denced by the changes outlined below. 


Bottleneck Ahead 

In any case, the bill, even though 
reported out on March 6, may not 
see full House action for some time 
—if ever. Once a bill is reported out 
after committee hearings, it must go 
to the Rules Committee, where a favor 
able report is necessary, since the Rules 
Committee is again working under the 
old “bottling-up” system that was out 
lawed in the 8lst Congress but re- 
stored by the new 82nd Congress. That 
is, if the Rules Committee fails to 
act on a bill, or reports it unfavorably, 
it is no longer possible for the chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee to 
introduce a resolution in the House 
to discharge the Rules Committee from 
its responsibilities on the bill—and thus 
get the bill onto the floor of the House 
regardless of Rules Committee action. 

Some congressional observers feel that 
the bill faces a tough fight from its 
opponents, who claim there is no 
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demonstrated need for the housing 
contemplated and that it is only a 
stand-by measure at best. Representa 
tive Paul Brown (D), Georgia, a rank- 
ing member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, said he felt 
“there is a real likelihood that the 
bill will be defeated on the floor.” 


Senate Action 


Although the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee concluded _ its 
hearings on S. 349—a bill identical to 
the original House measure—on Febru- 
ary 20, the committee had not met in 
executive session as of March 5. It did 
hope to get to work on the bill during 
that week, but there were no predic- 
tions as to when it might get out of 
committee and be reported to the Sen- 
ate as a whole. It was felt action in 
the full Senate might well await de- 
velopments in the House. 


House Bill Changes 


The House committee, in writing a 
“clean” bill made several changes, most 
important of which are: 


1—Under Title I (national defense 
housing insurance) FHA mortgage in- 
surance limits are increased from $8100 
to $9000 on one-family structures and 
from $15,000 to $16,000 on two-family 
structures but only in high cost areas, 
as determined by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration commissioner. 


2—Under Title II (providing for di 


rect government construction of defense 
housing) all powers are given to the 
President instead of to the administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 


3—Regulation X would be relaxed 
in defense areas. 


4—Maximum maturity for FHA in- 
surance on sale housing is increased 
from 25 to 30 years. 


5—Title IX, 


Title II, authority to acquire land 


programming under 
under Title III, and new authority for 
prefab lending would terminate on 
June 30, 1953. 


6—Applications for insurance under 
Section 608 of the National Housing 
Act that were received before March 
1, 1950 and that have not been re 
jected nor committed, may be resub- 
mitted by the mortgagee without pay- 
ing any additional fees. 


7—In regard to Lanham Act hous- 
ing, the bill would permit income 
limitations for tenants and would also 
permit evictions of over-income fami- 
lies. 


8—Title II requires that housing and 
community facilities shall conform to 
local codes of health and sanitation 
and to the “maximum extent practica- 
ble, taking into consideration the 
availability of material and require- 
ments of national defense,” conform to 
local building codes. 


9—The Federal Security Agency will 
handle programming of educational 
facilities and educational facilities shall 
be turned over to local bodies within 
18 months of completion of construc 
tion. 


10—Persons displaced by defense 
works will be given the same preter- 
ences in new housing as defense work- 


ers. 


11—Under Title III (housing in iso 
lated areas) payments in lieu of taxes 
provisions were considerably changed— 
details of which are too technical for 


brief summary. 


12—Under Title II, costs for dwell 
ing units in territories and possessions 
may be increased 50 per cent (instead 
ot one third). 

Hearings 

Some amendments advocated by a 
number of witnesses during hearings 
both in the House and the Senate were 
David L. Krooth, 


president of the National Housing Con- 


not incorporated. 


ference, in his testimony had asked that 
Title II be amended to permit charging 
rents on ability to pay and that cost 
limitations in isolated areas be made 
flexible enough to be feasible. The Na- 


tional Housing Conference also asked 
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that builders be required to certify to 
actual costs so that if costs were less 
than anticipated, Title I would not be 
insuring on a 100 per cent (and more) 
basis. 


NAREB Opposition 


Most opposition to both the Senate 
and House bills came from the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and to some extent from the National 
Association of Home Builders and the 
CIO. 

Testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee, Alexander Summer, president 
ot NAREB, said the housing job could 
be accomplished under present legisla- 
tion with amendments and with the 
relaxation of Regulation X. Since he 
testified, Mr. Summer has been tour- 
ing the country speaking before local 
chambers of commerce and similar 
groups in an effort to build up support 
against the bill. 

A spokesman for the United States 
Chamber of Commerce said the bill 
would “help only the fellow who lives 
in Moscow the proposal should 
be tabled.” W. P. Atkinson, president 
of NAHB, approved portions of the 
bill in his testimony. He said he ap- 
proved of liberalized FHA mortgage 
insurance and extension of the Wherry 
Act provisions and asked for an in- 
crease in the maximum mortgage in- 
surance in high cost areas. He asked 
for suspension of the public housing 
program during the emergency and 
asked for a lifting of Regulation X in 
defense areas. 

CIO Opposition 


Leo Goodman, secretary of the CIO 
national housing committee, criticized 
the extension of the FHA program, 
claiming that the bill, patterned along 
the lines of Title VIII, the Wherry Act, 
“will produce only a trickle of defense 
housing in this period of military pro- 
duction just as the Wherry Act 
has produced only a trickle of housing 
at military establishments.” He asked 
that credit controls be relaxed. 

The American Municipal Associa- 
tion, in a statement filed with the Senate 
committee, declared the $8100 limit 
on FHA insurance program was “un- 
realistically low,” and asked for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes equal to full 
taxes. Mayor Frank Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee, whose statement was presented 
by Richard W. E. Perrin, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee, blasted the real 
estate groups for calling for a stoppage 
of the low-rent housing program and 
at the same time asking for larger in- 
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Controls? 


What's in prospect — when? 


“The early bird gets the worm” ap 
proach was still the answer to buying 
building materials as of the month of 
March 195]. 

Real estate credit restriction via Regu 
lation X was the only brake on housing 
production that the federal government 
was using as of that date rather than 
any direct “rationing” of building sup 
lies . . . but it that 


was 


seemed certain 


some form of materials control 
soon to come. 

Meanwhile, even Regulation X had 
not been felt seriously. The value of 
housing construction started in Febru 
ary 195] 


was estimated by the com 


merce and labor departments to be 22 
per cent above the February 1950 figure 
Reason for the apparent increase (al 
though some of it was regarded as a 
reflection of higher construction costs) 
was said to be that builders are working 
as fast as they can on houses on which 
loan commitments were made before 
the October 12 Regulation X deadline 

-hence are not affected by Regulation 


X curbs. 
What’s Ahead 


But as soon as the backlog of non 
Regulation X houses is caught up, per 
haps by April 1, it is expected that 
credit controls will begin to take their 
toll. By that time, the new type con 
trol 
may be on the way in. 


system now in the rumor stage 
Groundwork 
for control of building materials has 
already been laid by the National Pro 
duction Authority—a new operating 
arm of the Department of Commerce 
Howsinoe, 
page 44)—through a multiplicity of 
“M orders,” “DO’s” and “MRO-DO’s.” 


(see February JourNAL oF 





surance programs for themselves. Mr. 
Perrin, in presenting the statement, 
emphasized that the FHA insurance 
program will not provide housing for 
workers’ families at rents they can 
afford. He pointed up the necessity 
for housing to complement a local 
communities’ long-time efforts to elim- 
inate blighted areas and provide hous 
ing for its low-income families. 
Support for the bill also came from 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, who asked for higher mort- 
gage insurance limits in high cost areas 


What 


spelled out below. 


these orders are all about is 

The importance of these existing or 
ders, however, is minimal compared 
with the type controls now under con 
sideration. In prospect as of about July 
1 is a Controlled Materials Plan (CMP). 
Some Washington observers, guessing 
at how the plan will work generally, 
say it will be a series of allocations of 
critical materials—with first priority go 
ing to military and direct defense needs 
on an “A” list, 


going to related defense programs, such 


and second priority 


as housing—plus essential civilian con 

on a “B” list. The “B” 
list apparently would have priorities 
within it. 


sumer goods 


The complete plan is yet 
to be worked out, although NPA and 
the Defense Production Administration 
are now studying details and totaling 
up critical materials demands against 
supply. 

Currently, building materials controls 
are operating through the following 
orders: 


M orders—Materials conservation or- 
ders designed to achieve across-the 
board consumption cuts. An example 
of how such orders affect building is 
the recent National Production Author 
ity ban on use of aluminum after June 
30) in windows and in heating, ventilat 
ing, air-conditioning ducts. Local au 
stull 
instal] such items if they are able to 
get them. 


thorities and home builders can 


M-4—NPA order that bans certain 
types of commercial construction en- 
tirely and that makes necessary gaining 
federal permission to build other types 


and said they “approved of public hous 
ing in this legislation in this case only 
because of urgent defense needs.” 
Also testifying in support of the 
measure in both Senate and House 
hearings were representatives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the Cooperative League 
of America, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the American Council on Human 
Rights, the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and others. 
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of buildings, included among which 
are community facilities buildings of 
the kind that local authorities normally 
provide for their projects. 


MRO-DO (Defense order for main 
tenance, repair, and operating supplies 
[DQ-97) 


ently applicable to local authorities or 


A type of priority not appar 


home builders as yet. They are per 
mitted to get supplies through regular 


C hannels Ww herever possible. 


DO (Defense Order) 
order or contract for critical materials 


\ purchase 


that has been granted a priority. At 
present DO's can not be used by home 
builders or local housing authorities 
to obtain materials. 


Regulation X—Controls on consumer 
credit by regulation of down payments 
on sale housing and controls on the 
amount of money that can be borrowed 
to finance construction (see November 
JouRNAL, page 397 and February 
JouRNAL, page 44) for both single 
family and multiple housing. Affects 


private builders but not public housing 


1 


President's budget message (see Feb 
ruary JOURNAL, page 43)—Limits to 
75,000 the number of low-rent public 
housing units under the Housing Act 
of 1949 that can be put under consiruc 
tion during fiscal 1952 (July 1, 195] 
to July 1, 1952). 
set on starts for January through June 
of 1951. 


No limit has been 








THE LAST WORD 
ON CONTROLS 


HOUSING UNIT CREATED IN DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Predictions that a division on housing an 


community faciuities 
’ 


‘ 
would be set up in the Defense Production Administration (see Feb 


ruary JOURNAL, page 44) were fulfilled with the appointment in mid 
; ' 

February of Ralph R. Kaul to the position of director of housing and 
Mr. Kaul formerly was 


acting director of the housing and community facilities division, Office 


community facilities and services in the DPA. 
of Civilian Mobilization of the National Security Resources Board. The 
ofhce that Mr. Kaul heads up is expected to set policies for housing 
and community facilities: not administer any type of control program. 
Meanwhile, the machinery was being set up for putting DPA’s 
through the 
\uthority. First step was appointment of Rufe B. Newman, 


NPA’s 


housing control policies to work National Production 
af. con 
sulting engineer, as acting director of 


onstruction control 


division. 


FIRST TWO “DEFENSE AREAS” NAMED 


The first two “defense areas” were designated by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System on March 3—and at the same time the board announced 
that Regulation X, governing real estate credits, would be relaxed in 
such areas. Specific areas adjacent to new defense industry installations 
at Paducah, Kentucky, and Savannah River, South Carolina, were the 
two places named as defense areas in the March 3 announcement. 

Actual terms of the relaxation of credit controls had not been 
announced as the JouRNAL went to press but they were expected shortly. 
The amendment to Regulation X merely said that terms different from 
the existing regulation would be applicable to new construction neces 
sary to national defense in areas designated by the HHFA, with the 
concurrence of the Federal Reserve Board. 











TAX EXEMPT STATUS OF HOUSING BONDS DEBATED 


Hearings were held in the House 
Ways and Means Committee during 
the last two days of February on the 
Treasury proposal to remove federal 
income tax exemption [rom state and 
municipal securities. 

The witnesses, numbering something 
near 50, who sought to testify before 
the committee against the proposal rep 
resent the wide range of cities, states, 
and local agencies opposing the Treas 
ury recommendation. At last report, 
the proposal was expected to die a 
quiet death in the committee, which is 
largely opposed to the idea. 


NAHO Testifies 


NAHO’s statement filed with the 
committee reads in part as follows: 

“The National Association of Hous 
ing Officials feels compelled to point 
out to the Committee that the proposal 
to remove the traditional tax exemp 
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tion on interest payments on local 
government obligations will seriously 
upset widely accepted methods of fi 
nancing efforts of local communities to 
clear slums, stimulate private rede 
velopment of clearance areas, and pro 
vide decent housing for low-income 
families. For many years, our cities 
and towns have striven to find ways 
for accomplishing these worthy objec 
tives; and during the last two decades, 
more than a thousand local public 
agencies have been established, charged 
with responsibilities in these fields. 
“These local public agencies, includ 
ing redevelopment commissions, hous- 
ing authorities, and similar bodies, do 
not have taxing powers, and their fi 
nancial programs depend on receiv- 
ing financial assistance from munici- 
pal, state, or federal sources. The 
complicated financial plans worked out 


for their thousands of existing projects, 





and the even larger number of con 


templated projects, have always as- 
sumed that this traditional tax exemp 
tion could be relied on; if it is dis 
turbed, there is a great danger that 
present investors in securities of these 
agencies will suffer considerable reduc 
tions in the market value of their in 
vestments, and a certainty that many 
programs now under way will have to 


Old Issus 


The Treasury proposal is a resur 


be abandoned 


rection of an old issue that was de 
feated several times in the years from 
1939 to 1942. Arguments against it 
are summarized in the statement of 
the United States Conference of Mayors 
betore the committee on February 26 
“The cities of this nation are convinced 
that federal taxation of their bonds is 
constitutionally invalid, economically 
unsound, and politically destructive.” 
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Referendum 


idea not gaining much support 


The epidemic of 
referendum bills 
lobby—that 


public housing 
fostered by the real 
estate was spreading in 
state legislatures in January (see Febru 
ary JournaL, page 51) had not, as of 
the end of February, resulted in any 
fatalities to the program. The epi 
demic had, however, brought out some 
strong arguments by proponents of the 
low-rent program as to why such legis 
lation is contrary to this country’s form 
of government. 

The bills, have been 


which intro 


duced in at least 12 state legislatures 
by spokesmen for real estate interests, 
varied as to content but all were de 
signed to produce the same end result 

death to public housing. Some of 
the bills require a referendum before 
establishment of a local authority; 
some ask for a referendum on cooper 
ation agreements; some on each proj 
ect. The bill in Nebraska calls for a 
majority vote of all authorized voters, 
not just those local 


voting, before a 


authority can exercise its powers 


meaning that every person who did not 
vote on the measure would be counted 
as against the public housing program 
In Texas, only qualihed electors who 
own taxable property would be allowed 
to vote on a housing referendum. 
Legislatures in Colorado, Idaho, Illi 
Indiana, 


nois, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming 


have so far been asked to consider such 
bills. In Washington, the bill was pre 
sumably “dead” 


atter a commuttee 


recommendation that it “not pass 





Referendum Opposition in Summary 


San Antonio — 


Among the strong pleas against such 
legislation was a radio address by 
David Jacobson of the San Antonio 
Ministers’ Association—an association 
that, after first-hand study of the slums 
and housing conditions in San An 
tonio, passed a resolution approving 
the low-rent program and asking for 
its continuance there. 

Because Mr. Jacobson has presented 
such moving arguments 
against the Texas public housing refer 
enda bill, the Journat quotes below 
the major portions of his radio ad 
dress: 


strong and 


QUESTIONABLE MOTIVES 


“On December 2, 1950, we read in 
the papers that the Texas Home Build- 
ers in convention in Dallas voted to 
‘stop public housing completely on the 
state level.’ The news article related 
that the home builders voted ‘to start 
a move in the legislature to repeal the 
state enabling act which gives Texas 
cities power to build public hous- 
ing. Only a short time ago did we 
learn how they proposed to accomplish 
this. There were introduced in the 
legislature Senate Bill 195 and House 
Bill 284, which would take away the 
right of elected local officials to decide 
whether public housing shall be built 
in a community, and would, more- 
over, make it mandatory that an elec- 

(Continued column one, page 80) 
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Oregon— 


Richard L. Neuberger, a member of 
the Oregon state legislature, in an 
article in the November 1950 issue of 
The Survey titled “Government by the 
People” raises a number of questions 
about the abuses to which the referen 
dum and initiative have been put—par 
ticularly in western states where their 
use has been wide-spread. 

In speaking of the theory that led 
to the adoption of the initiative and 
refendum method of legislating, Mr. 
Neuberger says: “If the people had di- 
rect power to enact laws, the selfish 
and vested interests would be thwarted. 
This was the theory. But the system 
of initiative and referendum, far from 
being an open-sesame to an advanced 
program of social reform, actually has 
been turned against its sponsors 

“What is the trouble? Are the peo- 
ple not fit to rule? They are—em- 
phatically. No better ultimate tribunal 
has yet been found. But whether 
millions of men and women can be- 
come a vast open-air 
something else again.” 


CONFUSION RAMPANT 

The author points out that in 1948 
the Oregon ballot contained 11 com- 
plex bills. The confusion was so great 
that the voters enacted one bill that 
added 37 million dollars to state obli- 
gations and at the same time passed 

(Continued column two, page 80) 


legislature is 


NHC— 


The National Housing Conference 
£ 


in a recent membership newsletter 
cites some of the arguments against 
the use of the referendum in deter 


mining whether or not a community 
shall have a public housing program 


REPRESENTATIVE RULE WEAKENED 

“It's contrary to American represen 
tative government. The American po 
litical system 1s based on representative 
government. It holds the people’s rep 
resentatives responsible for running 
public affairs. The referendum, as ap 
plied to public housing, is contrary to 
takes responsibility 
away from representative government 
and places it upon each individual elec 
tor. It makes a legislator out of every 
voter, regardless of whether he is able 
or willing to be a legislator. 

“The people ARE represented. The 
processes established by law, federal 
and state, for public housing give full 
play to the responsibility of representa 
The program itself 
is authorized by the highest legisla 
tive body in the land, the Congress. 
The powers of the local housing au 
thorities are derived from authoriza 
tions of state legislatures. Local par 
ticipation in the program is con- 
ditioned on specific approvals of the 
local governing body. And the local 
housing authority, composed of locally- 

(Continued column three, page 80) 


this system. It 


tive gov ernment. 
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SAN ANTONIO— 
(Continued from page 79) 
tion be held before any new projects 


could be built. 
WHY NOT FHA REFERENDA? 


“The whole concept of local determi- 
nation by local officials is thus cast 
aside, and substituted are pious state- 
ments commending the direct vote of 
the people. Why in this case is the 
direct vote favored? Do we have a 
direct vote on whether a new FHA 
subdivision can be started? Do we 
have a direct vote on whether building 
and loan companies may have the safe- 
ty of federally insured funds? Do we 
have a direct vote on GI housing? The 
answer, of course, is that we do not. 
Only that housing for families who 
cannot immediately buy or rent the 
homes of private builders is proposed 
to be submitted to the direct vote. 
As a matter of fact, cities already have 
the right to conduct a_ referendum 
among the people if they so desire. 
Any number of cities in Texas have 
held such polls, and the results have 
been varied. For example, the people 
of Beaumont and Waco voted for pub- 
lic housing, and some in other cities 
have not. Why then must the state in 
these bills make such an election man- 
datory upon the cities of Texas—what 
is more, at a terrific cost to the tax- 
payer? 

“It has been stated by the opponents 
of low cost housing that the public 
housing program will increase our 
taxes. Actually, ad valorem property 
taxes are not affected in the least by 
the program. The funds for it have 
already been allocated and come out 
of the same pot that provides the 
insurance and administrative costs of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
Why then, we must further ask, do the 
men in this small real estate group 
want to subject this one measure to a 
vote of the people? Is public housing 
a new issue? No. For nearly 14 years 
the public housing program has oper- 
ated in this country. It has had the 
support of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of Congress. It was 
pushed as vigorously in the Republican 
80th Congress by Senator Taft as it 
was in the 8lst Congress by Senator 
Sparkman. 


SELFISH SPONSORS 


“But let us examine carefully who 
have now asked for this new housing 
legislation. Have the civic groups asked 

(Continued column one, page 81) 
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OREGON— 

(Continued from page 79) 

another that took 24 million dollars off 
state tax revenues. 

“But are the people to blame?” Mr. 
Neuberger asks. “Could the system 
be expected to succeed without a 
general.campaign of public education 
to accompany this widening of the suf- 
frage? Is it possible for every person 
over 21 to pass wisely on many de- 
tailed and intricate bills at each elec- 
tion, without first receiving the bene- 
fit of greatly improved information 
and sources of knowledge? 


“So far, propaganda rather than in- 
formation has been the people’s fare 
when the ballot is loaded with initiative 
petitions. 


MONEY WINS 


“After close examination of the 
initiative and referendum in California, 
Professor Winston W. Crouch con- 
cluded that ‘in most instances the old 
adage of politics that “the side that 
spends the most, wins” has been prov- 
en true!’ As much as $1,250,000 has 
flowed through advertising agencies to 
influence the vote on just one California 
initiative measure. 

“When realtors spend a king’s ran- 
som to spread the query, ‘Do You 
Want to Pay Someone Else’s Rent?’ 
the advocates of public housing are 
hard put to raise a token sum for 
refutation 7 

Mr. Neuberger cites some of the 
overwhelming decisions on propositions 
put to the voters in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and says: “In all these out- 
comes, the verdict at the ballot box 
could be traced directly to a_pre- 
ponderance of financial support on 
the winning side . . . California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington all publish of- 
ficial state pamphlets where each side 
has equal voice on initiative and refer- 
endum proposals. However, these frail 
leaflets are lost in the welter of sign- 
boards, radio commercials, newspaper 
advertisements, and direct mail appeals 
made possible by lavish campaign 
financing. 

“In fact even the task of obtaining 
the requisite signatures has become a 
project calling for substantial sums 

A California advertising man 
and promoter named Joe Robinson is 
atternpting to fill this void, with some 
profit to himself. For $100,000 Robin- 
son will guarantee to ‘qualify’ a bill 
for the California ballot . . . The con- 
tents of a proposed bill have no in- 

(Continued column three, page 81) 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE— 
(Continued from page 79) 

appointed people, is responsible to the 
local government. Any proposal to 
impose the further condition of a 
popular poll suggests a distrust of rep- 
resentative government on the local, 
state, and national levels. If the same 
ideas were extended to other matters 
with which representative governing 
bodies now deal, we would shortly 
have a complete emasculation of the 
representative government system. 


COSTLY 


“The procedure is costly. It costs a 
locality a great deal of money to run 
an election. In the city of Los An- 
geles, for example, it has been estimated 
that a housing referendum would cost 
$400,000. For a county election there, 
the price would be $800,000. Most of 
the [state] bills propose holding not 
one of these elections, but one after 
another, each time a project is up for 
consideration. And every penny would 
come right out of the local taxpayers 
pockets! It’s a steep price to pay for 
duplicating machinery already avail- 
able in the normal processes of repre- 
sentative government. 


CASH WINS 


“The dice will be loaded. The theory 
of a referendum is attractive: let the 
people hear both sides and make up 
their own minds. The ‘hitch is that 
it doesn’t work that way. The decision 
is thrown into an arena where the side 
with the most money can make the 
most noise ... In housing . . . the big 
advantage will go to the anti-public 
housing real estate crowd because it 
has the money. The ordinary people 
who would benefit from public hous- 
ing don’t have the cash to hire high- 
powered propaganda outfits to do their 
arguing for them. 

“The dice would be loaded in an- 
When faced with a 
referendum measure, particularly one 


other way, too. 


that sounds complicated and is done 
up in forbidding legal language, most 
voters follow the principle of ‘when 
in doubt, vote no.’ The more decisions 
that are taken away from the govern- 
ing bodies and thrown upon the elec- 
tors, the more apt the electors are to 
give up trying to separate the truth 
from the propaganda. They just play 
it safe and vote ‘agin.’ The anti-hous- 
ing crowd is counting on this tendency 
to help them win.” 
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SAN ANTONIO— 

(Continued from page 80) 

for it? Have religious groups asked 
for it? Have the women’s groups asked 
for it? Have the PTA groups, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of children, asked 
for it? Have housing officials adminis- 
tering the program asked for it? No, 
none of these. Only the real estate 
interests have demanded it, and have 
succeeded in having the bills intro- 
duced and referred to committees for 
action. On the other hand, who have 
appeared in the state legislature this 
week to protest against this encroach- 
ment on local determination given to 
our officials 14 years ago by the state? 
Responsible civic groups have ap- 
peared; representatives of religious or- 
ganizations, local officials, Negro and 
Latin-American leaders! These are peo- 
ple who -have not a penny to gain by 
their advocacy of the program. At 
their own expense they travelled to 
Austin to plead for a program that 
in all truth in no way hurts the 
private builder, but brings most neces- 
sary aid to the needy, who themselves 
are voiceless. Should we not all be 
concerned when a small group of peo- 
ple of comparative wealth go all out 
to defeat a program which actually 
does not and, by law, cannot adversely 
affect them? The average rent in the 
low-rent projects last year was $23 a 
month, including utilities. The only 
people such a program harms are the 
owners of slum property. And we find 
it hard to believe that the reputable, 
decent real estate men of this city 
can approve this trafficking in human 
misery. Unless the builders of our city 
can provide housing for a couple with 
six children and a $30 a week income, 
by their protests against public hous- 
ing they are only protecting the own- 
er of slum property. 


“LEGISLATION BY LOBBY” 


“Those who are attempting to kill 
the public housing program in the 
state of Texas have failed to stop it 
through their heavily financed lobby- 
ing in Washington, and now they 
are setting their big guns on the state 
legislatures. Besides, many of the real 
estate people will admit privately that 
low cost housing is in no way in com- 
petition with them. is 

“What kind of legislative chaos 
would develop if such a principle of 
mandatory election were applied to 
all legislative matters? It would end 
in just the way contemplated by those 
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NOTES ON TWO 
REFERENDA BATTLES... 


MIAMI—The 14,246 to 10,410 voters’ decision in favor of public 
housing in Miami last June (see July 1950 JournaL, page 226) was 
declared void on a technicality in a Florida supreme court decision hand 
ed down in February. The supreme court ruled that Miami voters had 
not been put on sufficient notice as to the issues involved in the election. 
It said that the ballot notified voters only that the city, county, and 
federal governments were ready to enter into a contract to undertake 
the program and that the ballot did not “say one word . . . that sewers, 
water mains, side walks, and all municipal services would be furnished 
by the city, that streets would be laid out . . .”” and personal taxes would 
be remitted. Miami's city attorney said he would ask for a rehearing 
on the decision; one of the city commissioners said he favored a new 


the city clerk reported. 





election on the public housing question. 


MILWAUKEE — Milwaukee voters will decide the public housing 
question on April 3 — a petition circulated by opponents of the pro 
gram forcing the vote having been validated by the city clerk (see 
February Journat, page 51). Attempts by proponents of housing to 
secure an injunction against certification of the question on the April 3 
ballot tailed when a circuit judge refused to issue it. The group pushing 
for the referendum got a total of 36,242 valid signatures to petitions, 
Opponents of the referendum declared that 
many of the signatures on the petitions were invalid and it was on that 
basis that they asked for an injunction. 








measures. The group with the most 
money to command channels of infor- 
mation could and would have an un- 
limited advantage. Rather than greater 
democracy, we would have legislation 
by lobby—an ignoble substitute for 
legislation by elected, informed of- 
ficials. 

“We ministers of all faiths hope you 
will be concerned enough about this 
legislation to write at once to our State 
Senator, Walter Tynan, and to any or 
all of our representatives asking 
them to resist the real estate lobby 
which would wreck our public hous- 
ing program; asking them not to rob 
local officials of their right to make 
determinations for individual cities; 
asking them not to saddle us with more 
costly mandatory elections; asking 
them to let our city and state take 
their parts in the national effort to 
provide decent housing to the poor- 
est of our people. Work now to pre- 
serve the principles of our republic, 
established and functioning for the 
welfare of all citizens, and not for a 
privileged few, that God may continue 
to inspire us and our government in a 
concern for all our fellow Americans, 
no matter the number of dollars in 
their pockets or the color of their 
skins.” 


OREGON— 


(Continued from page 80) 


terest to him. He rounds up names 
for the side which hires him. He 
put the famous McLain pension bill 
on the ballot. A year later... he se- 
cured enough signatures to bring about 
the repeal of the bill he had helped 
so recently to pass! ... 

“Joe Robinson is not evil per se, but 
merely a symbol of the disease that 
affects the initiative and referendum. 
A cause unable to pay Robinson’s fee 
frequently is unable to fill its pe- 
titions 

“. . . As the ballot has become 
longer, approaching bed-sheet propor- 
tions, people show a tendency to vote 
No on every measure. Confronted with 
a succession of legalistic and confus- 
ing titles, with some resemblance to 
a column in the telephone directory, 
voters pursue a safe course. They vote 
No 

“The inclination to vote blindly is 
evidence of the imperative need for 
increased political education. If each 
ballot is to list a column of vital legis- 
lative proposals for decision by the 
electorate, the people thus charged with 
responsibility must have better sources 
of information than they have today. 
Sociology, economics, and political sci- 
ence will have to be added to the aver- 
age individual’s store of knowledge.” 











Bomb Shelter “Housing”— 


Who will pay for it? 


Awaiting congressional action in the 
form of an appropriation to set it going 
is a bomb shelter program under the 
Civil Defense Administration. How 
much financial aid for this type of 
“housing” program should come from 
the federal government—how much 
from the state—and how much from 
the city is the big question to be argued 
out in Congress. 

Also at issue is the question of what 
kind of shelters should be built. CDA 
has been studying the problem and at 
the same time it has come in for a 
good deal of discussion by municipal 
officials, architects, engineers, city plan- 
ners. CDA’s present stand is that it 
will not provide funds to states or cities 
for the construction of large mass shel- 
ters, such as underground garages, in- 
tended to house thousands of people. 
It favors, instead, small shelters that 
can hold perhaps a hundred persons. 
Its theory is that this type structure is 
a much more practical protective unit 
for modern warfare than widely spaced 
mass shelters, inasmuch as the time 
that will probably be available for seek- 
ing shelter between a warning and an 
attack is variously estimated at from 
five minutes to an hour. 

Currently CDA is at work develop- 
ing standards for the spacing and de- 
sign of such small shelters, with the 
idea that federal grants would be made 
only for units built to such standards. 

Other questions under study are 
whether there should be federal grants 
(a) to cities for the purchase of sirens. 
(b) to private individuals for the con- 
struction of communal shelters on their 
property, or (c) to private builders for 
erecting larger units. 


Costs 


Based on experience derived from 
the World War II program, the esti- 
mated cost of sheltering the 15 million 
people who would be unable to provide 
for themselves is about 2,250 million 
dollars, of which roughly half would 
be contributed by the federal govern- 
ment from CDA grants. As yet, how- 
ever, only 275 million dollars has ac- 
tually been set aside in the President’s 
budget—with authority to commit some 
450 million more—for all CDA ex- 
penses for the next 17 months. How 
much of this will be devoted specifically 
to the shelter aspect of the program is 
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indeterminable at this stage, when no 
actual money has yet been appropriated 
and Congress has not yet had its say 
in the matter. Estimates of what states 
and cities would receive, however, based 
on the requested appropriations, have 
been made. 

With the scarcity of materials for 
building of all kinds, emphasis in civil 
defense shelters will be on substituting 
materials that are not so hard come by 
and making shift with what is already 
available. Equivalent protection, ac- 
cording to CDA experts, is given by 
2 inches of lead, 4 inches of steel, 12 
inches of concrete, or 20 inches of 
packed earth. 

Garages? 

Following the federal administra- 
tion’s line, the New York chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
has been investigating the possibility 
of adapting parking garages to serve 
as bomb shelters. Recognizing the im- 
practicality of mass units, the architects 
recommend devising a systematic 
scheme for the situation of small ga- 
rages at strategic locations. Dual-pur- 
pose structures are said to be workable 
only if small and supplemented by 
shelters built to serve individual build- 
ings in the metropolitan area. 

The New York city council has asked 
the federal government for a grant to 
finance the building of several vast and 
remote underground garage-shelters. 
The A. I. A.’s report states that these 
plans will have to be revised if the 
structures are to serve either purpose 
for which they are designed. 


Caves? 


Considerable activity and speculation 
on the part of municipal and private 
enterprises is following in the wake 


What type will it be? 


Hoboken, 
New Jersey, for example, is consider- 
ing digging “caves” into the New Jer- 
sey palisades for safety shelters large 
enough for Hoboken residents—and 
for thousands of emigres from the 
metropolitan area as well. A survey 
of land along the Hudson River has 
been initiated to determine the feasibil- 
ity of the idea. 
Private Shelters? 


of federal announcements. 


With the blessing of the California 
civil defense authority, a California con- 
tractor has taken out the first permit 
to build a backyard bomb shelter. 
Plans call for floor and ceiling of 12- 
inch concrete reinforced with steel. 


Precast Concrete? 


The American Concrete Institute has 
issued a statement by Arsham Amiri- 
kian, head design engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Department 
of the Navy, on the use of precast 
concrete for atomic shelter construc- 
tion. He said it can be used not only 
for new structures but to strengthen 
those already standing by providing 
them with a protective shell. Standard 
ization of design and fabrication meth- 
ods and the possibility of stockpiling 
precast concrete framing members, Mr. 
Amirikian suggested, offer a solution 
to the problems of scarce materials and 
providing emergency protection. 


Libraries? 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
civil defense director, at the suggestion 
of the city council, is negotiating with 
Harvard University officials to use La- 
mont and Widener libraries as bomb 
shelters. Library stacks house some 
books as deep as three stories under- 
ground. 








HIGH SLUM COSTS — LOW TAXES... 


The Pasadena city planning commission, in a 1950 report to the 
board of directors of the city on a survey of substandard areas, said: 
“The cost to the city for furnishing the survey areas with health and 
welfare services and police protection is disproportionately high in com 
parison to taxes received from these areas. Included within the boundaries 
of the survey areas was 23 per cent of the population of the city and 
10 per cent of the area of the city. The survey districts contained 37 per 
cent of the tubercular cases reported in the city, 65 per cent of the 
venereal disease cases reported, 41 per cent of the welfare cases re- 
ported, and 51 per cent of the juvenile delinquency cases reported. . .” 
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NORFOLK-- 


is a city with a purpose 





First city ready to go under both Titles | and Ill 
of the Housing Act of 1949 





Nortolk, Virginia, is a city with a 
purpose as it awaits federal approval 
to activate long-formulated plans to 
clear 200 acres of its worst slums and 
integrate this program with the erec- 
tion of 3000 public housing units au- 
thorized for the accommodation of 
families to be dispossessed. 

Its application for a 6 million dollar 
loan and a 3.8 million dollar grant 
was the first to be submitted from 
among the 222 localities seeking to 
attack their slums and restore the land 
to more useful purposes under pro- 
visions of Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, 

The estimated cost of what is for 
Virginia an unprecedented redevelop- 
ment and housing program ranges 
close to 40 million dollars. 


The Plan 
Early approval of the application 
would undoubtedly make the city the 
setting for the first large-scale demon- 
stration of the slum clearance section 


FRANK SULLIVAN 
Real Estate Editor, 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


of the act. It would set in motion the 


recovery of 75 acres, bordering the 
main line of a major railroad serving 
the city, for industrial development, 
while another 14 acres of the cleared 
land would be earmarked for com 
mercial purposes. At present there is 
a dearth of land for industrial pur 
poses within the corporate limits of 
the community. 

In disposing of the remaining por 
tion of the cleared land, 36 acres would 
be turned over to the city for new 
major highways and street widening 
and the balance would be reserved for 
residential redevelopment. 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority lost no time in 
gearing its plans to the Housing Act 
of 1949, 
a comprehensive survey, completed two 


It had good reason to, for 


years ago in collaboration with Har 
rison, Ballard and Allen, city planning 
consultants, revealed that the city has 
twice as much bad housing as the 
national urban average. Out of this 
study came the redevelopment pro 
gram about to be activated but it will 
cover only about a third of the city’s 
600 acres of slum lands that are clut 
tered with dilapidated shacks and tene 
ments, the majority of which lack all 
of the conveniences of modern-day liv 
ing. 

The program represents no small un 
dertaking for a community with a 
population of 213,000 that has 14,000 
dwellings regarded as substandard and 
20,000 tamilies in need of a_ better 
place to live. The housing census last 
year gave Norfolk a total of 56,686 
dwellings units. 


Fast Worker 


The authority, as it was pointed out, 
lost no time in qualifying for as 
(Continued column one, page 86) 
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Men behind the Norfolk program, as pictured in the city’s annual report for 1949: the chairman and the executive 
director of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority. Right is the former, Charles L. Kaufman, and the latter, 
Lawrence M. Cox, is shown left, throwing in the clutch. Other commissioners of the authority are listed on page 86. 
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PROPOSED RESIDENTIAL REDEVELOPMENT 
BY BARRY-ROBINSON CORPORATION 








VACANT LAND PUBLIC HOUSING 


PROJECTS mm DEVELOPMENT 


REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


NORFOLK REDEVELOPMENT AND 


Mapped above are the 200 acres of Norfolk slum land being planned for redevelopment—shown in 
the shaded areas. 

The key at the lower left of the map sets the time schedule for the plan. Already under way is the 
construction of 428 units of low-rental housing on the vacant land site coded 6-6 in the shaded area at the 
lower right of the map (for details of the project, see page 85). Four other vacant land public housing 
projects are slated to be under construction this spring on the four additional shaded areas around the 
right rim of the map. 

The availability of this new supply of housing will unblock the way to beginning a clearance job in 
the central city areas: coded as “Redevelopment Project No. 1” on the map. Plan is that the first 75 acres to 
be cleared would be turned over for industrial use, inasmuch as the city currently lacks space for industrial 
expansion. Another 14 acres have been set up for commercial redevelopment. Next use of the cleared areas 
would be for major highways and street widenings—and for residential redevelopment. 

Norfolk has been laying these plans since 1948, when its city council turned $25,000 over to the Nor- 
folk Redevelopment and Housing Authority to survey the city’s land use problems. Harrison, Ballard and 
Allen, city planning consultants of New York City, were assigned the survey job and assisted the authority 
in outlining the 200-acre clearance job briefed above. 
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THIS IS COMING DOWN IN NORFOLK .. . 


TO MAKE WAY FOR THIS-- 


A 3000-unit program of low-rental housing, half on 
vacant land sites; half on slum cleared sites 


At left is site plan for first project of program, 
now under construction: 428 units on a 27 acre 
site: density of 15.89 units per acre 


" Cost of the project is $11,316 per unit—a 
Sa, figure that includes land, architect's 


ARCHITECTS: SS A fees, and all development costs. Build- 
Alfred M. ‘Lublin— / I~ ings are brick exterior, concrete 
Harrison, Ballard & ~~ . block interior. Central heat and 
Allen Associated R Fr \_ hot water. 
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RATIO—- 
5.1 
44 — 1 bedroom 
169 — 2 bedroom 
129 — 3 bedroom 
86 — 4 bedroom 
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NORFOLK— 

(Continued from page 83) 

sistance under the housing act. It 
shared with Galveston, Texas, the dis- 
tinction of being the first two cities to 
obtain an earmarking of public housing 
from the 810,000 units provided for in 
the legislation. 

This assignment was made in August 
1949, after the authority had demon- 
strated to the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration it had a job to do. Last fall, 
the authority had its redevelopment 
aims sufficiently documented to exe- 
cute a contract for a final planning 
advance of $196,000 under Title I of 
the act. 

However, this progress, in contrast 
with that of other American com- 
munities seeking to eradicate their 
slums with federal assistance, would 
not have been possible had not the 
Norfolk city council, in the late fall 
of 1948, advanced $25,000 for the com- 
prehensive survey upon which the need 
for the redevelopment and housing pro- 
gram is based. 

In all of its planning, the authority 
has collaborated with and received the 
cooperation of various municipal de- 
partments and bureaus, integrating its 
objectives with those of the city in its 
long range plans for a better commu- 
nity. 

Construction Under Way 

At this time, the authority has started 
construction on one of the five public 
housing projects that were included 
in the original 1500 units to be ap- 
proved. It is going up on an outlying 
site so that families to be disrupted in 
the initial phases of the redevelopment 
program can be relocated into decent 
new housing. 

A contract for a second project is 
ready to be awarded, while bids on the 
third will be opened late in March. 
The fourth and fifth projects will be 
advertised later in the spring at inter- 
vals of about 30 days. Like the first 
project, the sites chosen for the other 
four developments consist primarily of 
vacant land, with comparatively few 
structures thereon. 

Slum Clearance 

The remaining 1500 units will be 
erected at two locations in the slum 
areas to be cleared (see map page 84). 

From a community betterment stand- 
point, the redevelopment program will 
clean out 2000 substandard residential 
structures in the three areas that are 
earmarked for attack under the present 
program. One area backs up against 
the central business section, strangling 
its growth and depressing real estate 
value. 
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“Here’s something for seven thousand. . . 
building, with two small rooms and one very large room on 
each floor, tremendous bathroom, built in 1944 by the Army.” 


Reprinted 
Evening Post 


two-story frame 


by special permission of The Saturday 
Copyright 1950 by The Curtis Publish 
ing Company 








Linked with the seven housing proj- 
ects now envisaged, all of which will 
be large enough to comprise separate 
subdivisions free of major bisecting 
thoroughfares, are plans for new 
schools, playgrounds, parks, and other 
community facilities. 

Costs 


The cost to the city of the rede- 
velopment program is estimated at ap- 
proximately 1.9 million dollars. It is 
planned that this share of the total 
cost will be met through new schools, 
utilities, streets, and other municipal 
improvements. 

But it will take time, probably close 
to six years, to see the program through 
to completion, according to Lawrence 
M. Cox, executive director of the au- 
thority, a former president of NAHO. 
The magnitude of the program can be 
seen in his estimate that approximately 
3500 families now living in the three 
areas earmarked for redevelopment will 
have to be relocated elsewhere, most 
of them in the 3000 units already al- 
located and approved for construction. 

Cox explains the need for the 6 
million dollar loan by estimating the 
cost of the property to be acquired 
at 5.75 million dollars and by placing 
at $250,000 the expense to be incurred 
in parcel-by-parcel appraisal, title ex- 
aminations, surveys, and other land ac- 
quisition and administrative costs. 

The loan would be liquidated, if the 
application now pending is approved, 
through the 3.8 million dollar grant, 
plus the 2.2 million dollars expected 
to be realized through the sale of the 
cleared land on the basis of its reuse 
value. 


Final plans for redeveloping the 
three areas, including title exami- 


nations, appraisals, and other prepara- 
tory work, have been in preparation 
since last fall, when the planning ad- 
vance contract was negotiated. 
Behind the Program .. . 

The progressive element of the com- 
munity and city officials are ardent 
backers of the program in all of its 
ramifications and what opposition has 
been engendered is of a minor nature. 

The original authority was appointed 
on July 30, 1940, three years after an 
unprecedented crime conference here 
that focussed attention on the many 
ills attendant to the city’s slums and 
the economic and social advantages of 
blotting them out. 

Charles L. Kaufman, a prominent 
corporation attorney, the present chair- 
man, has been a member of the au- 
thority since its inception. He was its 
first vice-chairman. The other members 
are James E. Etheridge, president of 
a leading firm of realtors, vice-chair- 
man; M. T. Blassingham, retired lum- 
berman; James W. Roberts, head of a 
wholesale drug company; and Pretlow 
Darden, a former mayor of Norfolk 
and a franchised automobile dealer. 

The authority, as Cox points out, 
will not be content in seeing the re- 
development program, as now planned, 
through to its completion. It is look- 
ing ahead with a view of attacking 
other slum areas that have been desig- 
nated as ripe for clearance. 

“In its present and future program,” 
Cox declared, “the authority is doing 
everything to fit our plans with the 
needs of private enterprise.” 
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MEETING ON HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING HELD IN HOLLAND 


Amsterdam was the location of the 
20th congress of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning in August-September 1950 (see 
JourNaL oF Housinc, May 1950, page 
164). In all, 23 countries were repre- 
sented, a number of them by large dele- 
gations. United States representatives 
included Charles Abrams, teacher and 
author on housing; Clarence Stein, ar- 
chitect and planner; and Robert E. 
Costello—all of New York; Walter 
Blucher of the American Society of 
Planning Officials and Morris Hirsh of 
the South Side Planning Board—both 
from Chicago; H. J. Logario, University 
of California; H. L. Pearce, University 
of Texas; and Howard S. Lapin, who 
reported on the meetings for the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. 

The program for the sessions was 
carried out as planned. Tours incorpor- 
ating visits to housing in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, The Hague, a project for 
the reclamation of land from the sea, 
and a formal exhibition were held. In 
the final meeting the congress approved 
a special committee resolution intro- 
duced by F. J. Osborn of England to 
the effect that planning for use of land 
in urban and rural areas deserves a 
higher place in the esteem of govern- 
ments and the public and the federa- 
tion dedicated itself to work to secure 
this place. 

General feeling seems to be that the 
most rewarding aspect of the congress 
was the opportunity for informal con- 
tacts and exchanges between representa- 
tives. In Mr. Lapin’s words, “My 
strongest impression of the conference 
is the feeling resulting from the total 
experience—that here, despite all the 
nihilistic forces at work in the world, 
are sincere men and women who wish 
to build and rebuild . . .” 


Council to Meet 

The council of the federation, its 
governing body, has announced that it 
will meet in England in July 1951. 
Recent achievements in housing and 
town planning in Great Britain will be 
discussed and demonstrated by visits to 
some of the “new towns.” There will al- 
so be visits to the Festival of Britain, a 
town planning exhibition, reconstruction 
sites, and special trips to sites of particu- 
lar interest to individual members. 

Further information on the council 
meeting is available from the Secretary- 
General, International Federation for 
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Housing and Town Planning, Singel 
453, Amsterdam C, Netherlands. 


ENGLAND TO PLAY HOST TO 
TWO OTHER CONFERENCES 

The International Congress of Mod 
ern Architects has been arranged to 
meet from July 7 to 14 in the same con- 
ference house at Hoddesdon in Hert 
fordshire where the council of the In 
ternational Federation (mentioned 
above) will convene a week later. The 
arrangement considers the convenience 
of those who may wish to attend both. 

In addition, Brighton, England will 
be the scene of the 1951 Congress of 
the International Union of Local Au 
thorities | municipalities] from June 25 
to 30. Reports from __ participating 
countries will concern the relationship 
between municipalities and education 
and water supply and sewerage prob 
lems. More information is available 
from N. Arkema, general secretary, 
International Union of Local Authori 
ties, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, Nether 
lands. 


BUILDING DOCUMENTATION 
COUNCIL FORMED IN PARIS 

A new international organization in 
the field of housing was created last 
October in Paris: the International 
Building Documentation Council. 
Groundwork for the new organization 
was laid in Geneva in October 1949 
at a conference on building documenta- 
tion attended by NAHO’s then presi- 
dent Lawrence M. Cox (see JouRNAL oF 
Howsinc, March 1950, page 100). Pur- 
pose of the organization is to facilitate 
the work of those engaged in any way 
in building by disseminating technical 
data and publications, thus giving tech- 
nicians and administrators access to 
information on an international scale. 

Represented at the Paris meeting at 
which the new council was formed 
were 25 countries and _ international 
organizations. Proceedings were both 
organizational and technical, and the 
discussions were participated in by 
architects, engineers, contractors, ad- 
ministrators, and librarians. 

A complete report of the general as- 
sembly proceedings is in preparation. 


CONFERENCE ON BUILDING 
RESEARCH MEETS IN GENEVA 

A second step toward international 
cooperation on building problems was 
taken in the Geneva Conference on 
Building Research, held in November 


1950. Some 15 countries were represent- 
ed, as well as a number of specialized 
United Nations 
governmental 


agencies and non 
international organiza 
tions. Present from the United States 
were Barton P. Jenks, housing advisor 
with the Economic Commission for 
Europe, and Bernard Wagner, architect 
for HHFA. Proceedings of the con 
ference have been reported (see Feb 
ruary JouRNAL oF Housine, page 68). 


PAN AMERICAN UNION SEMINAR 
YIELDS ACCORD ON HOUSING 

The second Regional Seminar on 
Social Affairs of the Pan American 
Union was held in San Salvador in 
November 1950, Of the four roundtable 
sessions, one was devoted to housing 
and planning, a summary of which was 
prepared by NAHO’s representative, 
Wendell G. Schaeffer. 

For purposes of the discussions, 20 
per cent of the family income was taken 
as the maximum that should be paid 
in rent and low-income families were 
defined as those who could not find 
minimum standard dwellings for this 
price. It was agreed that the “neighbor 
hood unit” and fusion of social groups 
were principles to be fostered. On con 
struction standards and zoning, the 
delegates agreed that basic laws should 
be general and that technicians should 
draft the specifics. While housing and 
planning are functions preferably to be 
carried on by separate agencies, they 
must work in close coordination and 
the planning body should have some 
control over housing development. Al 
most all delegations felt that some 
government subsidy was necessary to 
reach the needs of the lowest income 
groups. Though only the United States 
and Puerto Rico can boast of autono 
mous, non-governmental, local housing 
agencies, it was unanimously agreed 
that such organization is desirable. 
Finally, a standardized glossary of 
housing terms and a study of the 
housing, planning, and zoning laws of 
each country were recommended. 

Representing NAHO at the seminar 
were Phillip R. Malone and Mr. 
Schaeffer, both of Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago. Also present 
from the United States for the housing 
sessions were Donald R. Laidig, HHFA 
architect; Arthur C. Comey, represent- 
ing the American Institute of Planners; 
and Elizabeth Pattea Comey, on behalf 
of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 

Complete records of the meetings are 
available from Anatole A. Solow, 
chief, Section of Housing and City 
Planning, Division of Labor and Social 
Affairs, Organization of American 
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States, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN RESEARCH PROGRAM 
AWAITS AGREEMENT BY MEMBERS 

Now awaiting agreement to partici- 
pate by a majority of the members of 
the Organization of, American States, 
a project for the establishment of a 
training and research center for housing, 
has been authorized by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council of the 
Pan American Union. 

To concern itself primarily with in- 
vestigation of construction methods and 
materials, planning and design for both 
rural and urban areas, management 
problems, and housing legislation and 
financing, the center will train techni- 
cians, collect and dispense technical 
data, test materials, and demonstrate 
conclusions of research in actual hous- 
ing projects. 

While funds have been made avail- 
able and the center’s activities for five 
years have been outlined, agreement 
to participate by a majority of mem 
bers is necessary before the program 
can be activated. 


BUILDING RESEARCH CONGRESS 
SLATED TO MEET IN ENGLAND 

London will entertain the interna 
tional congress on building research 
from September 11 to 20, 1951. Dele- 
gates from technical organizations and 
leaders in the construction field will 
attend. From the United States, the 
following are listed as participants in 
the provisional program: C. O. Chris- 
tenson, G. Winter, K. Terzaghi, C. 
O. Mackey, F. W. Hutchinson, D. E. 
Parsons, H. E. Snoke, R. F. Blanks, 
H. F. Gonnerman, L. L. Beranek, R. 
L. Biesele, F. Birren, Lawrence B. 
Perkins, and the staff of Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects. 

Sessions are to be divided into three 
divisions, to meet concurrently. One 
will cover engineering and structural 
problems in building: effects of mech- 
anization and prefabrication on build- 
ing techniques and costs. The second 
is to be concerned with materials, such 
as clay products and concrete, and will 
survey results of research on weather- 
ing and durability of building materi- 
als. Factors in buildings that affect the 
comfort and efficiency of people using 
them will be the subject of the third 
division, which will also discuss specific 
types of buildings (hospitals, schools, 
factories). 

Information is available from The 
Organizing Secretary, Building Re- 
search Congress 1951, Building Re- 
search Station, Watford, Herts, Eng- 
land. 








Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of February 16, 1951) 


Applications Units States 





672' 307,888 44? 
120 applications for the reservation of 9225 units in urban places are no longer classi 
fied as active. 
? Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of February 16, 1951) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Number 663 621 
Amount $54,813,000 
Units 304,647 289.205 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of February 16, 1951) 
Number Units 


550 267 245 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 


(As of February 16, 1951) 


Previous January 19 to February 16 Total 
Units 93,978 9618 103.596 
Projects 380 19 479 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of February 16, 1951) 


Site Approved Units Under Construction 


836 34,356 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


(As of February 16, 1951) 


Applications 171 

Approved Units 
Reservations 97 8100 
Preliminary Loans 87 7313 
Cooperation Agreements 84 
Annual Contributions Contracts 1] 4097 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of February 21, 1951) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 225 76 5 
Amount $175,261,603 $2,507,884 $732,788 
Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of January 31, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 





Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
6988 $3 1,288,696 4355 1411 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Health — Housing Research 
What’s in prospect — What’s past? 


Late 1950 saw the beginnings of 
plans for two housing and health re- 
search projects in this country—and 
also marked the close of what has been 
called “the greatest social experiment 
of our times” —the Pioneer Health Cen- 
ter in Peckham, England. 


PROJECT MEDICAL CENTER TO STUDY 
TENANT HEALTH “BEFORE, AFTER” 


Closest to realization of the two proj- 
ects in this country is the full-scale med- 
ical center to be maintained by New 
York City’s Mount Sinai Hospital at 
Carver Houses, a state-aided low-rent 
project, soon to be built. The Mount 
Sinai-Carver Houses project is said to 
have been suggested by the “Peckham” 
experiment. 

State Commissioner of Housing Her- 
man T. Stichman announced the 
project, one in which the state, city 
and hospital are cooperating. 

Plans for the center call for Mount 
Sinai to oversee the health of 400 or 
more low-income families who will 
occupy Carver Houses and at least 100 
families in the same economic bracket 
who live outside the development but 
in the same area. Quarters for the 
community health center will be pro- 
vided rent-free in the development. 
Mount Sinai will staff, equip, and pro- 
vide operational funds for the under- 
taking and generally conduct the center 
as an extension of the hospital, which 
is situated opposite the Carver Houses 
site. The plans, as drawn up by Dr. 
Martin R. Steinberg, director of Mount 
Sinai, call for comprehensive medical 
service, with emphasis on educational 
features, preventive medicine, and what 
Dr. Steinberg termed “preventive psy- 
chiatry.” 

“The program is designed to contain 
important elements of research,” Dr. 
Steinberg said. “We will be afforded 
an opportunity to learn through ade- 
quate examination the significance of 
what may be called preventive psychia- 
try in aspects of community living such 
as intergroup relations, intra-family ten- 
sions, and the development of normal 
personality structures.” The plan in- 
cludes non-residents of the project so 
as to enable the hospital to study, among 
other things, the effects of types of 
housing on family health. 


The medical program will include 
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minor ambulant medical care, pre-natal 
services, a well-baby clinic, dental care 
for children up to eight years old, 
nutrition guidance, environmental san 
itation including home visits, pre-school 
preventive service, group health educa 
tion, psychological guidance, annual 
family health inventory, and biostatis 
tical records. 

Carver Houses, a 1200-unit project, 
is scheduled to get under construction 
this year. 


NAHO-APHA COMMITTEE PLAN 
RESEARCH PROJECT IN BALTIMORE 

Second of the projects on research in 
housing and health is one currently 
being planned by the Joint Committee 
on Housing and Health of NAHO and 
the American Public Health Associa 
tion. 

The research program, as discussed 
by the committee at a meeting in Balti 
more in November, would involve a 
study of two groups of low-income 
families, probably in Baltimore. The 
experimental group would come from 
a slum area to be cleared for public 
housing in 1951. The control group 
would come from a slum area to be 
cleared for low-rent housing several 
years later. From both areas a sample 
of families who are eligible and have 
applied for public housing would be 
selected for the research project. Both 
groups would be interviewed while still 
living in slum areas. Several years 
later, after the rehoused group had 
been living in public housing for 
a few years, both groups would be 
interviewed again and changes in 
both groups measured and compared. 
Monthly interviews would also be con- 
ducted. 


The plan was first presented to the 
NAHO-APHA committee by a work- 
ing committee previously appointed by 
Chairman Bleecker Marquette, execu- 
tive secretary of the Cincinnati Better 
Housing League and also the Cincin- 
nati Public Health Federation. Repre- 
sentatives of the Baltimore city health 
department, the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, and The Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health were on the working commit- 
tee. 


Funds for the study, which would 


necessarily be carried on over several 
years, have not yet been raised. 


ENGLAND'S EXPERIMENTAL HEALTH 
CENTER FAILS AFTER 20 YEARS 

The Pioneer Health Center at Peck 
ham, which closed its doors in 1950 
because of lack of funds to keep it 
operating, was planned around the 
theory of cultivating health rather than 
curing individual diseases (see March 
1949 JournaL, page 85). Under the 
health center plan, initiated some 20 
years ago, families became members of 
the center, not individuals. All mem 
bers of the family had to join and all 
members had to agree to use the center. 
Emphasis was on family participation 
in the center and its recreational facili 
ties. Each person in the family was 
examined but the doctors did not pre 
scribe for ills nor give advice on treat 
ment unless it was asked for. 

Figures from the center showed that 
a first examination of the member 
families revealed that only 10 per cent 
had nothing the matter with them. 
Of those with something wrong, 60 
per cent knew nothing about it. At 
the end of four years’ membership of 
any family, the proportion with nothing 
wrong was nearer 30 per cent. The 
center believed that under ordinary 
conditions the original group that did 
not know anything was wrong with 
them would eventually have drifted 
into disease but that the effect of the 
Pioneer Health Center was to push 
them toward health. 

Sponsors of the Peckham experiment 
believed that “the study of health in 
volves the study of the springs of 
human behavior.” Development of so 
cial life for the family was another 
major objective. 

As of the end of 1950, a proposal was 
before the London county council that 
it purchase the Health Center building 
and operate it as a conventional public 
health station. The building was espe- 
cially designed for the Peckham experi- 
ment and is somewhat of an architec- 
tural novelty. Whether or not it can— 
or will—be put to a more routine use 
will probably be a 1951 decision. 
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“Breckenridge” 


find many followers 


fails to 


“Breckenridge”—the home builders’ 
and realtors’ “patriotic” rallying cry to 
halt public housing in favor of spend- 
ing funds for national defense (see 
January JourRNAL, page 9, and Febru- 
ary JouRNAL, page 49)—by early March 
had not spread as fast and as far as 
the guiding lights of the scheme had 
hoped. 

Reason for the slow-down in the 
home builders’ and realtors’ campaign 
may be that in only Breckenridge and 
Edinburgh, Texas—the first two cities 
hit—was the flag-waving technique 
successful. As local officials and hous- 
ing authorities in cities where “Breck 
enridgism” was later proposed became 
aware of the reasons and recognized 
the national lobby backing for the cam 
paign, they dealt their opponents sharp 
rebuffs—first in St. Louis and San An 
tonio (see February JourNaL, page 49) 
and most recently in El Paso, Texas. 


El Paso Says “No” 


In El Paso, where the local board 
of realtors passed a resolution asking 
the city and housing authority to re- 
fuse public housing funds because the 
“United States is engaged in a life 
or death struggle with Communism,” 
not only did the housing authority 
condemn the realtors’ stand, but two 
members of the real estate board itself 
voted against the resolution. 

Said J. H. Higdon, one of the two 
who voted against the realty board 
resolution: 

“We have 65,000 people south of the 
tracks, most of them living like ani 
mals. Children die like flies.” He said 
that private enterprise would not build 
necessary housing units “unless the 
government put up the money 
We have had the biggest housing boom 
we ever had and that was because 
the government put up the money. 
We need public housing to give these 
people a decent place in which to 
live.” 

The housing authority, in refusing 
to be taken in by the real estate board’s 
plea to stop the public housing pro- 
gram on the basis of need for such 
funds for the armed forces, said: 

“This is not the first time that the 
El Paso real estate board has ex- 
pressed its opposition to low cost pub- 
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lic housing. The real estate lobby, 
speaking through the local association, 
has seized upon the national emergency 
as an excuse for reviving the issue. 

“The present emergency does not 
lessen the need for public housing. On 
the contrary, it intensifies that need 
for El Paso, which will become a sub- 
stantial defense area. 

“The El Paso real estate board is 
merely a guild organized to further 
the interest of its members. It is 
inconceivable that any association 
would for the purpose of promoting 
its own interests, take a position that 
would throttle and impede El Paso. 
The need in El Paso for public hous- 
ing has never been greater. There is 
still a dire shortage of rental units 
within the low-income groups. There 
is still a long waiting list of people 
who are living in slums that are a 
disgrace.” 

Breckenridge Answered 

Meanwhile, Clarence J. Stenzel, di- 
rector of the Fort Worth field office 
of the Public Administra- 
tion, in cancelling the program reserva- 
tion and loan for the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Breckenridge, as re- 
quested, spelled out why “funds” for 
the public housing program can not 
be used for national defense. 

In his letter to A. E. Sweeney, chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Breckenridge, Mr. Stenze! said: 


Housing 


Funds for Defense: None 

“As you know, the capital cost of 
public low-rent housing is ultimately 
financed by bonds issued by the local 
housing authority and that these funds 
are obtained from private investors. 
Loans by the federal government are 
only for preliminary surveys and plan- 
ning and only for such part of the 
construction period until bonds can be 
sold by the authority in the market. It 
has been our experience that private 
investors are willing to finance the 
entire capital cost. You will readily 
understand, therefore, that the capital 
cost of this housing does not represent 
money that the federal government 
has on hand, which if not used for 
housing could be used for any other 
purpose, including national defense. I 
would also like to call your attention 


to the fact that when this housing is 
financed by local authority bonds, the 
capital cost is in no sense part of the 
national debt. 

“The only possible expense to the 
federal government is the annual con- 
tributions which may be paid each year 
to make up the difference between 
what it costs to operate the housing 
and what low-income families can af- 
ford to pay for rent. When families 
can afford to pay somewhat higher 
rents, the federal contribution is cor- 
respondingly reduced. Last year on 
low-rent housing throughout the 
United States, the federal contribu- 
tions averaged only about one-third of 
the maximum permitted by law. The 
Presidents’s recent budget message to 
the Congress showed that for the entire 
year ending June 1952, the federal 
annual contributions for low-rent hous- 
ing for the entire country, including 
housing already in operation under the 
old low-rent program, would be $15 
million or about 0.0002 per cent of the 
entire federal budget. 

Housing Vital 

“Experience in World War II 
showed that low-rent housing was a 
vital asset to the direct defense effort 
in localities designated as defense 
areas, since it can be temporarily di- 
verted by a local authority to defense 
use so long as the President determines 
an area to be critical. In all areas, low- 
rent housing was found to be an im- 
portant factor in national defense by 
contributing to the health, well-being, 
and productivity of civilian workers 
generally and to the morale of service- 
men from low-income families who 
know that the families they left be- 
hind were decently housed at reason- 
able rents. 

“Your government has already taken 
the steps necessary to assure that there 
will be an ample supply of labor and 
materials for national defense needs in 
view of the present requirements of the 
military establishment. The part taken 
from housing was through establish- 
ment of credit controls on private hous- 
ing and a limitation on the number 
of public housing units which may be 
started. Should the needs of national 

(Continued column one, page 94) 
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How Much “Selection” 


should there be in public housing tenant selection? 


FOUR ANSWERS... 





In a “letter to the Editors” last December, J]. S. 
Fuerst reported that at the Association’s 1950 annual 
conference in Detroit three different views had been 
expressed as to whether or not “problem families” 
should be excluded in selecting tenants for low-rent 
projects. The three points of view were, briefly: (1) 
The only standards for tenant eligibility should be 
those set up in the United States Housing Act, as 
amended: low income and need for standard housing. 
All eligible families, problem and non-problem alike, 
should be housed. (2) Some judgment should be used 
in disqualifying applicants with severe health or moral 
delinquency problems. (3) Public housing projects 
should be made up mainly of “normal” families. 





A SOCIOLOGIST’S VIEW— 
Dr. Louis Wirth, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 

I have no qualifications in experience 
entitling my views to a hearing by 
people who have many years of practi- 
cal experience with this problem. I, 
therefore, hope that my comments will 
not be taken too seriously. 


It seems to me the issue is one of 
public policy as expressed in the legisla- 
tion establishing public housing proj- 
ects and I am inclined, therefore, to 
side with those who hold that public 
housing authorities must accept every 
applicant who meets the statutory eli- 
gibility qualifications. To do otherwise 
is to open the door to various forms 
of discrimination that will result in 
undermining public confidence in the 
administration of the housing program. 
In this respect, I believe housing au- 
thorities are in precisely the same posi- 
tion as are public schools and other 
public institutions and services. We 
do not allow them to pick and choose 
among their potential clientele. They 
are there for all who need them and 
whom the particular institution or serv- 
ice has a mandate to serve. 


This does not mean, of course, that 
the public schools must make provision 
in their regular classrooms for chil- 
dren with aggravated personality or 
learning problems or behavior prob- 
lems. The schools are required, how- 
ever, to make provision for such chil- 
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dren and the community can not afford 
to allow the schools to ignore them. 
If there a: 
schools can and usually do make spe 


enough such children, the 


cial provision for them. Similarly, | 
would expect housing authorities to 
live up to their public responsibility 
by meeting impartially the housing 
needs of those whom the community 
through its law-making agencies has 
decided are entitled to these services. 
“Protection” of Tenants 

The question might be raised, of 
course, whether good housing for any 
family entitled to it, under public pro 
vision, does not also include freedom 
from certain hazards such as insane 
or criminal neighbors or neighbors 
with infectious diseases. My answer 
would be that as far as possible the 
housing authority should try its best 
to protect its tenants from such haz- 
ards. This it should try to do without 
depriving such handicapped families 
of their rights under the law. Imagin- 
ative housing officials should be able 
to devise appropriate measures to make 
this possible, either through manage- 
ment procedures in public housing 
projects or through other provisions. 

To take a related example: a man 
released from prison or from an insti- 
tution for the insane still has to make 
a living and we can not.leave it to a 
vote of his fellow workers whether or 
not he is to get a job for which he is 


qualified. What is called for, in such 
instances, and what is required in the 
case of housing, is the provision of 
such services as will insure fellow 
workers or fellow tenants against pre 
ventable undesirable consequences of 
such contact. The housing authority 
may not be able to furnish all of these 
necessary services, in which case it 
must call upon the community to pro 
vide them, in so far as possible, in order 
to enable it to perform its function 
properly. 


Good With Bad 


Mr. Fuerst’s letter mentions a second 
argument, namely that since broken 
families, families receiving public as 
sistance, and maladjusted families cons 
titute a disporportionately large ratio 
of the slum residents and since, conse 
quently, the tenants of some slum clear 
ance housing projects will include a cor 
respondingly large proportion of such 
families, housing authorities must pro 
tect themselves against such undesirable 
or “problem tenants” by selective ex 
clusion until the social services of the 
community can be developed adequate 
ly to cope with such families. I find 
this argument unsound. Housing au 
thorities must face the responsibility 
of taking the good with the bad risks 
and make the best of it. If what we 
have been saying, in marshalling sup 
port for public housing, about the un 
desirable effects of slums upon people, 
is true, and I believe most of it is, then 
slum clearance is in part an effort to 
eliminate these undesirable conditions 
and their consequences upon people. 
To me, it is more important that peo- 
ple with problems that can be at least 
partially solved by better housing be 
helped, than that the housing project 
be a “success” in the sense of consist- 
ing only of people without problems. 
I would expect public housing proj- 
ects to include among their tenants a 
disproportionately large number of 
“problem families” and part of the job 
of public housing is to demonstrate 
that these problems can be mitigated 
or solved by better housing. If public 
housing is not a demonstration of that 
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thesis, then it misses one of its most 
important functions. 


“Ideal” Communities 


I do not agree with the interpreta- 
tion of the 1949 Act that public hous- 
ing projects are to be the nuclei for 
new communities, which holds that 
these communities must be composed 
of specially selected groups of people 
who are relatively free from problems 
and for whom the community is furn- 
ishing a more or less ideal set of sur- 
roundings. Rather, I interpret the state- 
ment that public housing projects are 
to be the nuclei for new communities 
to mean that these projects are to be 
as well planned, designed, and man- 
aged as it is possible for them to be, 
considering the resources available in 
establishing them and maintaining 
them and considering the people whom 
they are to serve. If this means that 
they are to be something less than 
ideal communities, | am willing to 
face this fact. I do not believe it is 
possible in our society to gain accept- 
ance for the theory that those who, be- 
cause of their underprivileged status, 
are in need of public provisions de- 
signed to improve their status, will be 
granted conditions of life that are 
substantially better than ordinary peo- 
ple who have to provide for their own 
welfare. If public housing projects, 
therefore, because of the function that 
the community assigns to them, name- 
ly, to provide minimum standards of 
housing for those who have not been 
able to provide it for themselves, are 
something less than ideal, we must 
simply accept this fact as an inevitable 
consequence of public reluctance to 
support enterprises at public expense 
that grant to some segments of the 
community opportunities that the av- 
erage citizen does not enjoy. 


Experiments in Order 


What I have said above does not im- 
ply that I would not encourage public 
housing authorities, especially in large 
cities where there is a possibility for 
a variety of projects, to experiment 
with various procedures of tenant se- 
lection that might be conducive to 
building housing projects into cohesive 
communities of mutually congenial ten- 
ants who would be able to achieve a 
high degree of integration, provided 
that all those entitled to the benefits of 
public housing should be accorded, as 
nearly as possible, equal consideration. 
Finally, I wish to add that in my 
opinion public housing authorities have 
the primary responsibility of solving 
the most urgent housing problems of 
the lower income groups. This imposes 
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a grave responsibility upon them. They 
should not be burdened with the addi- 
tional responsibility of building ideal 
communities, though I would strongly 
encourage them to try to make their 
communities as ideal as possible in the 
face of the adverse circumstances under 
which they have to operate. 


A TENANT SELECTOR’S VIEW— 

Mrs. Frances Saltman, Supervisor of 
Eligibility, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles. 

Undoubtedly, all of us have been 
troubled with making decisions as to 
whether we should admit to our de- 
velopments (all points of eligibility be- 
ing equal) those who are blind, handi- 
capped, aged, unmarried mothers, chil- 
dren referred by a juvenile court or 
other agency, those with known infect- 
ious diseases, etc. If these individuals 
are not institutionalized, it is, of course, 
necessary for them to have housing. 
Usually, they are families who can not 
find decent housing at a price they 
can afford to pay. What accommoda- 
tions they have are, in a measure, re- 
sponsible for some of the difficulties 
in which they find themselves. Shall 
we turn them away without at least 
giving them a chance to prove to them- 
selves and us that public housing can 
not contribute to their rehabilitation? 
There is always our “last resort” —advis- 
ing families with handicaps or delin- 
quencies that they are unable to resolve 
that these handicaps disqualify them 
for continued residence in public hous- 
ing. 

If and when we admit them to our 
developments with the full knowledge 
of their handicaps, our job is not com- 
pleted when we provide shelter only. 
Each community offers help to these 
families through social agencies that 
most of us support. In turn, these agen- 
cies stand ready, if they know what 
problems confront management, to ren- 
der whatever assistance is possible to 
families who need guidance and help. 
Case work skills and techniques are 
not necessarily requirements for being 
a good manager but once problems that 
families present are known or dis- 
covered, it is a manager’s responsibility 
to acquaint the families with com- 
munity resources and maintain a close 
relationship with the social agencies to 
see that necessary services are rendered. 

Those housing authorities that have 
used a social agencies-housing authori- 
ty advisory committee for such pur- 
poses find that it serves a double use. 
It acquaints the agencies in the com- 
munity with social problems occurring 
in the realm of management and, in 
general, serves as a means of mutual 





education as to the respective housing 
authority, social agency programs. 

It seems to me, knowingly admitting 
families with handicaps is more ad- 
vantageous than discovering problems 
after tenants are placed, particularly if 
an agency referring the family is com- 
pletely aware of the family’s history 
and is in touch with the situation, as in 
the case of the health department's re- 
ferring an applicant who is an arrested 
TB or one who has an infectious dis- 
ease. The health department has such 
families under control, visits them regu- 
larly, and administers whatever service 
is necessary. The housing authority is, 
therefore, relieved of any responsibility 
in this respect. When families gain ad- 
mission to our developments about 
whose social histories we know nothing 
and who may become problems after 
they move into our dwellings, it may 
be too late to rectify any harm done. 

The interest a housing authority 
shows toward its applicants and resi- 
dents makes the difference between 
private and public housing. It is a 
challenge all of us should be willing 
and ready to accept, even though it 
may make our task a little more bur 
densome. There are those who expressed 
the opinion, according to Mr. Fuerst, 
that to fill new projects or to 
take in a majority of tenants with 
broken families, old age couples, etc., 
would be to transform projects into 
institutions rather than normal com- 
munities. We find people in these 
categories no matter what their income 
or where they live. People of unlimited 
means are just as vulnerable to de- 
linquencies, broken homes, diseases, 
etc., as are those of limited or low in- 
come. These problems are not reserved 
exclusively for families who are ad- 
mitted to public housing, nor are all 
our applicants delinquents. Certainly, 
on screening for eligibility, housing 
need is and should be of primary im- 
portance, with social factors given sec- 
ondary consideration. Is this not the 
intent of the public housing law? 


AN EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S VIEW— 
Gerald Gimre, Executive Director, The 
Nashville Housing Authority. 

The second point of view outlined 
in Mr. Fuerst’s comments on the dis- 
cussion of occupancy standards at the 
Detroit meeting is the policy followed 
by this authority. With limited excep- 
tions, it is our view that public hous- 
ing should be open to occupancy by 
any family that conforms to the statu- 
tory occupancy requirements. 

The exceptions to granting admission 
to all otherwise eligible applicants 
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should be confined to those tamilies 
whom experience indicates can not be 
benefited by public housing or who 
will demoralize the families already 
living therein. If any family is excepted 
from admission, it first should have 
had the benefit of a very careful ex- 
amination and investigation before its 
application is rejected on the basis that 
the family would be an undesirable 
project tenant. 

We do reject families with members 
with active TB unless the family mem 
ber or members having the disease are 
in the county sanitarium and are not 
permitted in the home except by writ- 
ten permit from the doctors. We reject 
applicants who are known prostitutes 
or who have family members with ac- 
tive morals problems. Otherwise, our 
admission policies are pretty liberal. 
We take families who have members 
in the state penitentiary and we have 
had families remain when the mem- 
ber was discharged from prison, with- 
out resulting harm to the project or 
neighborhood. 

Although this policy results in a 
number of problem families living in 
the developments, we have the serv- 
ices of the various welfare agencies, 
which, in cooperation with authority 
personnel, work patiently and carefully 
to rehabilitate such families. If, how- 
ever, a family continues as, or develops 
into, one with social, health, or crimi- 
nal characteristics of such a nature as to 
harm the project neighborhood, the 
family is required to move. The per- 
centage of families living in our devel- 
opments who are questionable occu- 
pants is low, even though our policy for 
admission is a liberal one. 


ANOTHER DIRECTOR’S VIEW— 
Charles Annala, Executive Director, 
The Housing Authority of the City of 
South Bend. 


Mr. Fuerst raises a question that re- 
evaluates the scale of values by which 
social progress in the field of public 
housing is judged. The criteria by 
which any selective process of human 
beings is determined is always open to 
discussion. It is doubtful if a final con- 
clusive answer is ever reached. 

Congress has defined ‘its objectives 
in low-rent housing legislation. Selec- 
tion is, therefore, limited to applicants 
who meet the statutory eligibility re- 
quirements. 

In current concepts of design and 
construction of low-rent housing, words 
that express individual family needs— 
“attractive,” “harmonious,” “enrich,” 
“well-being”—are being used. In my 
opinion, words that describe man as 
a social creature—“self-improvement,” 
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MRS. LELA M. HALL 
NAHO Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council Leader 


More than five years as a member 
of the board of NAHO’s Pacific North 
west Regional Council and more than 
three years as that region’s aggressive 
and successful membership chairman 
will end—temporarily only, it is hoped 
—for Mrs. Lela M. Hall when she 
leaves for Anchorage, Alaska the mid 
dle of March. 

Mrs. Hall is taking a year’s leave of 
absence from the Housing Authority of 
the City of Seattle, where she has been 
for almost 10 years, to accept a posi- 
tion with a management company that 
will handle several private housing de 





“respect for others,” “standards,” 
“adaptiveness”—have a place in leasing. 

Because of the large number of chil- 
dren housed, an authority is obligated 
to assure children a stable and reassur- 
ing environment, favorable to physical 
and psychological growth. The stan- 
dards of every low-rent development 
should be higher than the previous en- 
vironment of its occupants. These stan- 
dards should be within the reach of 
families adversely affected by poor hous- 
ing conditions but should require a 
very conscious effort on the part of the 
family and assisting social agencies. 
The detrimental effects on other resi- 
dents of anti-social or asocial behavior 
of “problem” applicants should be 
weighed along with the benefits to the 
applicants. 


velopments of some 2000 units in 
Anchorage. 

During her five years on the NAHO 
regional board, Mrs. Hall has been 
secretary-treasurer and, as such, has 
served as a “one-man” collection agency 
tor NAHO dues in the region for the 
central ofice—a region that, on the 
basis of the number of local authorities 
and local authority employ in it, has 
a higher percentage of NAHO mem 
bership than any other. 

Nor have Mrs. Hall’s NAHO activi- 
ties been limited to membership: she 
has served as a member of NAHO’s 
National Organization and Dues Struc 
ture Committee; was a speaker at the 
Association’s annual conference in Bos 
ton in 1949; did her usual capable job 
as chairman of registrations and reser 
vations when the annual conference 
was held in Seattle in 1948: and chair 
maned the 1950 regional conterence at 
Lake Wilderness. She was invited to 
become a member of NAHO’s 1951 
Management Committee but will be 
unable to serve because of her move. 

Mrs. Hall’s long service with the 
Seattle authority—for the last three 
years as manager of Duwamish Bend, a 
1043-unit temporary war housing proj 
ect—fits her for the job ahead of her 
in the management ot the huge private 
developments. Her job in Alaska en 
tails setting up management plans, 
initial budgets, personnel practices, ete. 
Two of the developments, Richardson 
Vista and Panoramic View, totaling 
682 units, will be opened as soon as 
the thaw permits, probably in early 
May, Mrs. Hall says. The other units, 
now under planning or construction, 
will be opened in rapid succession. Her 
staff in Anchorage will include Mrs. 

(Continued column one, page 94) 


To summarize, in my opinion, ten- 
ant selection should be more than a 
devitalized and depersonalized me- 
chanism, since the composite influence 
of all the personalities in a low-rent 
community plays a most important part 
in the lives of all occupants. 

Perhaps from a less academic point 
of view, the criteria by which each au- 
thority selects applicants for tenancy 
is determined by its interpretation of 
the intent of low-rent housing legisla- 
tion, modified by the social philosophy 
of personnel making the final decisions, 
local social pressures and forces, local 
economic and housing conditions, the 
attitude of local courts, the design and 
construction of the housing. projects, 
the operating budget, and the assist- 
ance available from social agencies. 
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Willa Lemon, who has been on the 
Seattle authority staff for more than 
five years—and has done her full share 
of keeping NAHO regional member- 
ship records in order. 


Housing Experience 


Mrs. Hall first went to the Seattle 
authority in September 1941—leaving 
her job as a home visitor and assistant 
supervisor with the King County wel- 
fare department—to assist in tenant 
selection for Yesler Terrace. After 
three months she interrupted her au- 
thority work to go with the United 
States Employment Service. Five 
months later she returned to Yesler 
Terrace as office manager. Later she 
became assistant manager of the proj- 
ect and in 1944 was made manager. In 
1946 she was made supervisor of ten- 
ant relations and put in charge of com- 
munity activities for the entire author- 
ity. In 1947 she went to Duwamish 
Bend as manager. 

While manager of Yesler Terrace, 
Mrs. Hall felt the need for a cohesive 
neighborhood group and under her 
stimulus the Jackson Street Community 
Council was formed by area residents 
to work on community problems. She 
later served as president of the council 
and since has been its honorary presi- 

(Continued column one, page 99) 





BRECKENRIDGE— 

(Continued from page 90) 

defense increase, you may be certain 
that housing will be called upon to 
contribute its share through a further 
reduction. 

“In times of emergency, when the 
supply of any goods is reduced, it is a 
basic principle of democracy that the 
burden should be fairly and equitably 
apportioned. There are some oppon- 
ents of the public housing program, 
mostly on other grounds, who say that 
at this time we cannot afford to im- 
prove housing conditions. The present 
restrictions permit private housing and 
public low-rent housing to go ahead on 
a reduced basis. A private house may 
be sold or rented to anyone who can 
afford it, regardless of the quality of 
his present housing. The only way that 
a low-income family living in sub- 
standard housing can get what ought 
to be his share of labor and materials 
available is through the building of 
low-rent housing by a local housing 
authority. You should bear in mind 
also that under the terms of the act, 
a housing authority is required to give 
preference to veterans who have al- 
ready done so much to preserve this 
country. ; 
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HOUSING IN INDUSTRY EXHIBIT 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles has contributed a series 
of pictures on city housing conditions 
to a local exhibit of economic and social 


problems in modern urban areas. 
Theme of the exhibit is the joint re- 
sponsibility of industry and government 
agencies in coping with the problems 
faced by modern cities as a result of 
tremendous industrial growth over the 
recent years. Titled “Growing Pains,” 
the exhibit on housing conditions is 
aimed to stimulate thinking about 
sound city planning and elimination 
and prevention of blight as industry 
expands. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMUNITY REPORTS 

Walter E. Alessandroni, executive 
director of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, cites the extent of the local 
housing program as the reason for 
initiating a series of monthly reports 
to the community. Taking the form 
of a six-page folder, the reports carry 
information on all phases of the au- 
thority’s activities. January saw the 
first issue in print with a_ progress 
report on sites that have been approved, 
construction started, and loan applica- 
tions made; number of families placed 
by the authority in 1950; census report 
on housing conditions in the city; pub- 
lications on housing and planning that 
are available from various city agen- 
cies to anyone interested; project news; 
and general federal-local news. 

The reports are distributed to all 
city, state, and federal officials; public 
agencies; social agencies; civic associa- 
tions; and private citizens interested in 
improving housing conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAS CITIZEN REPORT 
A monthly bulletin on public hous- 
ing is now being distributed by the 
Indianapolis .Housing Authority to a 
cross-section of citizen groups, such 
as parent-teacher organizations, the 
league of women voters, labor organ- 
izations, city officials, religious bodies, 
and individuals who have shown in- 
terest in civic welfare but do not neces- 
sarily represent any special interest. 
Each bulletin is a single sheet pre- 
senting graphically a particular phase 
of the local housing problem. The 
heading of the January number reads: 
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“Is There a Housing Need in In- 
dianapolis?”—under which clippings 
are reproduced from local papers on 
slum conditions and what they cost 
the city. The meaning of low-income 
housing is explained in the February 
bulletin by a cartoon representation 
showing who stands where in the line 
of eligibles for a vacant unit in public 
housing. Pictures are supplemented 
with a few short basic definitions; for 
example, low-income families are those 
with net income up to $2200. 

Donald Hansen, executive director 
of the Indianapolis authority, points to 
one victory that can be chalked up for 
the educational program: a bill in the 
state legislature to require a referen- 
dum and public approval before any 
housing authority can be activated or 
can extend its jurisdiction has been 
amended to eliminate existing authori- 
ties. In other words, at least those 
cities with programs already under way 
will not be hamstrung in the event 
the bill passes. 


THREE CITIES ON TELEVISION 

Cincinnati: Just what public hous 
ing can do to alleviate: slums was 
demonstrated last year by a tour of 
Cincinnati's housing via _ television, 
conducted by Ramsey Findlater, direc- 
tor of the local authority. Two 15- 
minute broadcasts adapted the “before 
and after” technique to the new 
medium. A map of the city tracing 
the route of the tour started off the 
first program, which was a visit to the 
slum areas, and viewers were taken 
progressively closer until they stood 
inside some of the city’s worst housing. 
The second program, a week later, 
showed the brighter side of the situ- 
ation, with a tour around several low- 
rent projects: Laurel Homes, Lincoln 
Court, Winton Terrace, and English 
Woods. 

Slides were the visual medium used 
and report has it that they televise 
very well and that the programs re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 


Philadelphia: Part of the campaign 
to bring The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority’s program before the public 
(see above) was achieved via tele- 
vision recently. Drayton M. Bryant, as- 
sistant to the authority’s director, was 

(Continued column one, page 99) 
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What do I get out of NAHO? Is 
NAHO worth the membership charge? 
Why do I stay in NAHO? 

How many tiries have you heard 
these and other similar questions? I 
hear them many times from every part 
of the United States. They are coming 
more frequently and I think it is time 
to see what the answer should be. 

It is obvious that no answer will 
please everyone. One person just re- 
cently answered the question with the 
flat statement that you get more out of 
NAHO than you’ put into it. This 
answer I believe to be true but, for 
this discussion, | would like to go 
more into detail. 

Let’s stop and think a moment. 

Suppose there were no NAHO. We 
need something to tie us together—and 
NAHO is that tie. It gives us a chance 
to know each other and share our 
problems. It furnishes an opportunity 
to see what the other fellow is doing, 
personally, in print, or even by rumor. 
It establishes a common bond between 
all who are interested in housing. It 
allows us to examine the efforts of those 
who would destroy our program and it 
builds a common unity among housing 
people of all sections, even those who 
never have and never will attend a 
national meeting. NAHO, therefore, 
serves a useful purpose by providing a 
means of achieving unity in action and 
thought. 

Specifically . . . 


Now for something more tangible. 
Look at your loan and annual contri- 
butions contract with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. Have you ever seen 
another such document? For over a 
year representatives of NAHO have 
been working night and day trying to 
create a contract as simple as the law 
permits and yet one that is businesslike 
and reasonable in its application to both 
the local authority and the federal 
government. It has been a long, hard 
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pull but good results are being achieved 
and today there is every indication that 
an agreement will be reached and a 
completely new contract released im 
mediately. If so, it will be a red letter 
day in the history of housing, for the 
new contract will be substituted on old 
projects as well as applied to all new 
ones. 

Another tangible item that can be 
credited to NAHO: the simplification 
of PHA forms and reports. NAHO is 
working constantly to eliminate useless 
work. For example, ask the person who 
prepares reports on ineligible tenants 
how the new form compares with the 
old one. The improvement is amazing 
and it was developed in a NAHO com 
mittee by PHA officials and NAHO 
representatives working together. Ask 
any accountant of long service about 
duplicate certificates formerly on the 
back of checks and vouchers—and hear 
what he says about the time saved 
under the present system. 

Look at the “Blue Book” on housing 
design that NAHO helped PHA pub- 
lish for use in developing new pro- 
grams. You may not agree with the 
book—but at least it enables you to 
know what PHA will and won't ap- 
prove. This knowledge has saved many 
days and many dollars throughout the 
United States. 

And—look through the new Hand- 
book for Housing Commissioners and 
think of the time and work put into 
this job; visualize the help it will be 
to commissioners who are interested 
enough to use it from time to time. 

And—look at the increasing number 
of local authorities with retirement 
plans for their employees and consider 
the millions of dollars that will go to 
faithful housing employees. Then 
breathe a prayer of thanks to Nick Dos- 
ker and the members of his committee 
who have worked tirelessly for years to 
make such a thing possible. 

Pages can be written about these and 


other NAHO 


ments. 


practical accomplish 
“The Voice” 

NAHO is the voice of local housing 
authorities in the United States and 
you'd be surprised how often that voice 
is needed. The United States Senate 
and our House of Representatives have 
already learned the truth of that state 
ment and repeatedly ask for specific 
and general housing information. 

You already know that NAHO acts 
as the local authority spokesman to 
PHA on a daily basis. NAHO is like 
wise the spokesman to professional and 
business laymen and to other interested 
individuals. For example, look at our 
February JourNat and see the letter 
from an officer of the Women’s Cham 
ber of Commerce in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Remember that the NAHO voice is 
heard in such ways constantly. Without 
such an organization, who would be 
our spokesman? 

NAHDO is a source of information to 
you and to your friends. If you need 
information about painting, income de 
terminations, housing legislation or 
laws, salaries, jobs, or any one of a 
thousand things, just write to NAHO 
and the wheels start turning. You may 
not know about the availability of all 
these services and you may have never 
used NAHO’s facilities fully but they 
are there and the records indicate that 
many, many people are taking full ad 
vantage of them. 

Committees 


Our NAHO committees work dili 
gently day and night to work out prob 
lems and do everything humanly possi 
ble to help housing operations achieve 
the highest possible level. Take a look at 
the list of 1951 committees on page 103. 
Pages could be written about their 
work. Any one of them is worth more 
than your annual dues. 

And don’t forget the JourNnat or 
Housine. It alone is worth the cost of 
membership—and if you don’t read it, 
you are missing a real bargain. 

You can’t get it all on one page—but 
perhaps you get the idea. If you are 
in housing, you are getting your 
money's worth out of NAHO, It exists 
for the tremendous job it is doing and 
not for meetings and conventions. De 
spite all these things, our job is to 
make NAHO still better. To do so, 
we need more members, for increased 
membership and improved services go 
hand in hand. 

Remember: your membership car 
ries just as much weight as mine does. 

We need your opinions, criticisms, 
and suggestions. Let’s work together 
and build a greater organization. 


L. Walter Henslee, March 1951 
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LOS ANGELES, 
NEW YORK CITY 
MOVE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


Los Angeles in January took steps 
toward elimination of segregation and 
discrimination in future redevelopment 
projects in the city when the city coun- 
cil by unanimous vote passed an anti- 
discrimination ordinance. 

Wording of the ordinance leaves in 
some doubt its effectiveness since it 
states “that discrimination or segre- 
gation with respect to the sale, lease, 
sub-lease, transfer, use, occupancy, 
tenure, or enjoyment of any land in a 
redevelopment project based upon race, 
color, creed, national origin or ancestry 
is not in the public interest, and that 
all redevelopment plans approved by 
the city council should [editors’ italics | 
contain provisions prohibiting such dis- 
crimination.” 

The ordinance also reads: “it is 
further found and determined that it 
is desirable [editors’ italics] that tenta- 
tive plans and redevelopment plans sub- 
mitted to the council for approval con- 
tain adequate provisions prohibiting 
direct or indirect discrimination 
and it is recommended { editors’ italics | 
that express provisions be included in 
all deeds, leases, and contracts which 
the redevelopment agency proposes to 
enter into “ 

The ordinance was drafted by the 
housing committee of the Los Angeles 
County Conference on Community 
Relations and introduced in the city 
council by a representative of the Ur 
ban League. 

New York Law 

A New York City ordinance, passed 
unanimously by the city council in 
mid-February, prohibits and penalizes 
discrimination or segregation in private 
housing projects that have total or 
partial exemption from city taxes or 
are receiving direct or indirect financial 
aid from the city. 

The ordinance, if it is approved by 
the city’s board of estimate and signed 
by Mayor Vincent Impellitteri after 
public hearing, will apply to existing 
as well as future redevelopment proj- 
ects. It is aimed specifically at the 
alleged discriminatory practices at Stuy- 
vesant Town. Although the New York 
state legislature last spring passed a 
law against discrimination in rede- 
velopment projects (see June 1950 
JourNnaL, page 208), the law did not ap- 
ply to existing projects and, therefore, 
did not include the controversial Stuy- 
vesant Town. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

195] 1950 
78,700 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


January 87,000 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 1950 
January $1,115,000,000 $897 ,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
October 1950 October 1949 
Number ~ 14,800 22,300 
Per cent to total 14.4 21.3 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


January 1951 January 1950 


Private 83,700 77.800 
Public 3,300 900 
Total 87,000 78,700 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


October 1950 October 1949 


Urban 58,400 60,000 
Rural-nonfarm 43,100 44,300 
Total 102,500 104,300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1950 1949 

a aide io anit 
December 233,723 227,25 
T 2 2 s 5) 7 <9 
Total for year 3,032,452 2,487,521 


During December, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles was written on 
27.754 loans, covering 28,653 units. Also during December, a total of 50,407 GI 
Patpt 
home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 41,247 loans 
were secured by first mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1950 1949 


$ 1,125,200,000 
11,828,001,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


December § 1,320,895,000 


Total for year 16,179,196,000 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI and VIII) 





January January 

1951 1950 

. . — oman 

Number of projects 52 84 ‘ 
Dwelling units 3374 _ 6273 
Dollar amount $41,102,000 $45,924,59 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1950 1949 

December $2.123 $1.964 
ie 

12 months average 2.028 1.935 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 


1951 1950 








January 225.6 : 191.6 a 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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1950 Housing Census — 


an analysis of preliminary results released by HHFA 


In spite of a net increase of some 
8.5 million housing units in the United 
States between 1940 and 1950, the 
nation’s housing supply still falls short 
in both quantity and quality of meet- 
ing our long-term needs, Administrator 
Raymond M. Foley of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency said in com- 
menting on the 1950 preliminary hous- 
ing census data recently released. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in February issued an analysis 
of preliminary results of the 1950 hous- 
ing census, The Housing Situation— 
1950, available from the HHFA di- 
vision of housing research. 

The analysis reveals that part of the 
net increase in nonfarm dwelling units 
is due to a change in terminology that 
resulted in classifying as “urban” some 
units that in 1940 were classified as 
“rural nonfarm” or “rural farm.” The 
increase also includes conversions and 
temporary dwellings, as well as new 
permanent construction. 


Home Ownership 


Home ownership showed one of the 
dramatic changes of the decade—an 
increase of 71.1 per cent over 1940. For 
the first time since data on housing 
has been officially recorded—1890—the 
total of owner-occupants of dwellings 
is greater than the total number of 
renters. The 1950 census data shows 
19,528,000 owner-occupied units, or 53 
per cent of the total, against 17,098,000 
renter-occupied units. A comparison of 
current census data with that for the 
period 1900-1940 shows that home own- 
ership increased more in the decade 
1940-1950 than it did in the 40 years 
previous—1900 to 1940. The number 
of owner-occupied homes increased by 
8,115,000 between 1940 and 1950 and 
by only 7,791,000 between 1900 and 
1940. 


Plumbing Facilities 

Availability of private plumbing 
facilities—one of the indices used in 
measuring the quality of housing—in- 
creased during the 1940-1950 decade 
from 73 per cent to 80 per cent. This 
improvement, however, the analysis 
points out, appears to be largely the 
result of the addition of new housing 
with private indoor flush toilets and 
private bathing facilities, rather than 
the equipping of existing units previ- 
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ously without them. The number of 
nonfarm dwellings without a private 
flush toilet in 1950 was 5.7 million, the 
same as in 1940; the number without 
private bathing facilities was 6.8 mil 
lion compared with 7.1 million in 1940. 


Vacancy 

An “effective” vacancy rate of 1.7 
per cent is shown by the census tabula 
tion. However, of these vacancies— 
689,000—about one fifth, or 133,000, 
lack a private inside toilet or bath, 
leaving a total of only 556,000 non- 
dilapidated, nonfarm dwelling units 
that can be used year around and which 
are for sale or for rent. As to size, the 
analysis shows, the vacant units tend 
to be smaller than the occupied units 
in the inventory—the vacant units aver- 
aging only 3.8 rooms compared with 
4.6 rooms for occupied dwellings. 


Rents 
Rents in 1950 had increased 67 per 
cent over 1940. 


House Size 


A trend to smaller unit sizes is noted 
in the fact that units of three to five 
rooms now comprise nearly 60 per cent 
of all units compared with 54 per cent 
10 years ago. There were relatively 
fewer one-room units and units of seven 
rooms or more than in 1940. 


Local Interpretations 

The new housing census figures as 
applied to individual cities, where gen 
erally they indicate a greater increase 
in the housing supply than the increase 
in population between 1940 and 1950, 
prompted city officials and others to 
recheck on local conditions. Protests 
from cities in Rhode Island late last 
year that the figures did not accurately 
reflect the housing situation, brought a 
promise from census bureau officials 
that they would prepare an analysis. 


Milwaukee 

An analysis made by The Milwaukee 
Journal of census bureau figures that 
indicated a 13 per cent increase in Mil- 
waukee county’s dwelling units and an 
increase of 12 per cent in the popula 
tion, showed that the figures are mis- 
leading as far as the gain in housing 
supply is concerned. 

The Journal article pointed out that 
the increase in the number of dwelling 
units is less than half the number of 


new families formed in the same 10 
years, the Journal's view being that 
family formation is a more meaningful 
figure, housingwise, than a new popu 
lation figure. Deaths and divorces, the 
Journal said, would counteract the 
family formation figure to some degree 
but, in both cases, it was pointed out, 
they need not necessarily mean the 
breaking up of a family. 

“The percentage comparison also fails 
to explain why city officials have found 
that the city’s most overcrowded area 
10 years ago now is reporting a further 
increase of 25 per cent in population 
meaning more 
article went on. 

The Journal pointed out that a part 
of the answer appears to lie in the cen 
sus bureau’s definition of what consti 
tutes a dwelling unit. The bureau de 
fines a dwelling unit as “a group of 
rooms, occupied or intended for oc 
cupancy as separate living quarters... 
if it has separate cooking equipment 
or a separate entrance. A single room, 
occupied or intended for occupancy as 
separate living quarters, is a dwelling 
unit if it has separate cooking equip 
ment, or if it constitutes the only living 
quarters in the structure.” 

On this basis, conversions were also 


overcrowding,” the 


cited as a reason for the apparent in 
crease in the housing supply. In the 
last 10 years the city of Milwaukee 
alone has issued permits for a total of 
5077 such units and figures for the 
remainder of the county are not avail 
able, the article said. 
Chicago 

In Chicago, analysis of census figures 
on the city by the Chicago Housing 
Authority showed that of the 121,431 
reported additions to the housing sup 
ply, less than 54,250 additional dwell 
ings were gained through new build 
ing or legal conversions of existing 
structures. The census report shows that 
in 1950 there were 40,000 more dwell 
ings in buildings constructed before 
1900 than there were 10 years before. 
Also, CHA surveys of slum areas show 
that some 28,000 conversions took place 
in the already overcrowded and de 
teriorating areas during the past 10 
years. The central slums, which include 
only about 15 per cent of the city’s 
homes, accounted for 40 per cent of 


(Continued column one, page 98) 
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the conversions. In one particular slum 
section, dwellings have increased 21 per 
cent over 1940 without the addition of 
one new building. At the same time, 
units without private toilets in this 
section rose from 20 per cent in 1940 
to 41 per cent in 1949. For the city as 
a whole the increase in units without 
private toilets was more than 50 per 
cent. 

The Chicago report also pointed out 
that while the number of dwelling units 
increased by 12.3 per cent and the 
population increased by 6.9 per cent, 
the number of families in Chicago in 
creased by more than 20 per cent dur- 
ing the 10 year period of 1940-1950. 

Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
analyzing special data collected on sub- 
standard housing in the city by the 
Bureau of the Census, said: “This data 
regarding physically substandard hous- 
ing does not measure low-income hous- 
ing need nor effective demand for hous- 
ing in various places and at different 
price levels. The 72,755 dwellings de- 
scribed as substandard because of 
‘dilapidation’ or because of being with- 
out one or more sanitary facilities, are 
only a part of the total low-income hous 
ing need and the housing market at 
various income levels. It can not be 
described as a housing market study 
or an index of need or actual demand 

[for low-rent housing] because 
the following important areas of con- 
sideration are completely or 
omitted: 

“(1) The doubled-up families, partic- 
ularly of young veterans, students, or 
parents living with married children in 
standard housing. 

“(2) The low-income families (un- 
der $2824 per year) who are living in 
standard housing but are (a) badly 
overcrowded by reasons of space or so- 
cial standards; (b) who are paying 
over 25 per cent of their income for 
shelter. 

“(3) The ‘standard’ housing units 
which are in totally substandard areas 
for residential use, especially for chil- 
dren, in the midst of commercial and 
industrial areas, junk yards, heavy traf- 
fic, and largely without normal com- 
munity facilities. . .” 

General Recommendations 

To assist the Bureau of the Census 
in tabulating the 1950 housing census 
material in ways that will prove most 
useful to housing agencies and officials, 
a report was released early this year 
under the title Recommendations to the 
Bureau of the Census on 1950 Housing 
Census Cross-classifications ‘and Mono- 
graphs—prepared by a subcommittee of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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? Problems? 





in housing management 


When NAHO’s 1951 Management Committee met for the first time 
in February, it proposed that the JourNat start a “problem corner” for 


management problems. 


met the problems carried here are 


JouRNAL for publication. 

Three Committee members 
“corner” 
seeking answers. 


Any problems or answers submitted to the 
lished under either an individual's or 


Idea is: JouRNAL readers who have satisfactorily 
to contribute their solutions to the 


started the ball rolling for the 


by setting forth the following problems on which they are 


“corner” 


will be pub- 


an authority's name—or anony- 


mously—whichever way the contributor requests. 





MARCH PROBLEM 1— 
Are Assets Income? 

We are experiencing difficulty in de- 
veloping a satisfactory policy covering 
maximum net assets for admission to 
our 1000 low-rent units. Obviously, 
under most circumstances a family with 
extensive net assets is not properly clas- 
sifiable as a low-income family. On the 
other hand, take the elderly couple with 
accumulated investments whose only in- 
come is a small return therefrom— 
or a young couple with some inherited 
property but meagre annual income. 
It could well be argued that these are 
eligible low-income families. What are 
other local authorities doing on this 
problem? Have they developed guides 
that can be applied uniformly—or does 
the complexity of the problem _neces- 
sitate a case-basis approach. 


MARCH PROBLEM 2— 
Wall Leaks 

A local authority with 216 units of 
low-rent housing has a problem with 


wall leaks in its two-story brick build- 
ings. The leaks occur in the ends of 
the buildings, which have one-bedroom 
flats at either end, and also in the front 
and back walls of the buildings—but 
to a lesser degree. The buildings have 
creeping slabs that break the mortar 
and cause leaks and there is also a con- 
struction deficiency in the mortar mix, 
since it had too much sand in it and 
therefore is porous. The authority has 
tried caulking and outside waterproof- 
ing, neither of which has been of 
help. These leaks cause the plaster to 
fall and fuzz and present a continuous 
maintenance problem. Does any au- 
thority have a solution to this problem? 


MARCH PROBLEM 3— 
Commissioner-Manager Relations 

As a manager of a development, one 
of several in my community, I am fre- 
quently visited by one of the commis- 
sioners of the authority. It is his habit 
to make direct inquiries on policy mat- 
ters. My answers are used as bona fide 





| ONE STORY — 
ROOM TYPE 
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1 & 2 story installa- 
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¢ Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 
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evidence in commissioners meetings— 
much to the annoyance of the other 
commissioners and especially the execu- 
tive director, who, I have been told, is 
frequently placed in an embarrassing 
position as a result of my unavoidable 
expressions of opinion. 

I am anxious to hear from other 
housing managers and authorities on 
their methods of protecting managers 
from situations such as I have out- 
lined. Without attempting to answer 
my own inquiry, I have thought the 
duties and responsibilities of a com- 
missioner should be detailed in writing 
just as those of staff employees. 


LELA HALL— 

(Continued from page 94+) 

dent. When a chapter of the American 
Association of Group Workers was 
formed in Seattle, Mrs. Hall became 
its first president. She has also served 
on the executive committee of the 
health and welfare council’s recreation 
division. 

In spite of having her hand in on 
numerous housing activities, Mrs. Hall 
has found time for her favorite hobby 
—yachting. In 1950 she was fleet cap- 
tain of the women’s auxiliary to the 
United States power squadron in Seat- 
tle. 

Although she will temporarily be 
out of close touch with NAHO activi- 
ties nationally and in her region, Mrs. 
Hall says she is anxious to be “on the 
list” for visiting “housers” to Anchor- 
age. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 94) 
interviewed over one of the local TV 
stations in a recent broadcast. He 
pointed out that the estimated cost of 
the 20,000 low-rent units that the 
authority hopes to build under the 
Housing Act of 1949 over a six-year 
period, is 200 million dollars: “a lot 
of money,” as the TV interviewer said 
—and one of the reasons the authority 
wants to keep the public fully informed 
on its program. 


Pittsburgh: The administrator of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, Clarence C. Klein, has made 
two recent TV appearances to discuss 
sites proposed for new low-rental proj- 
ects. The sites have been in some con- 
troversy and the TV programs were 
arranged as a debate on their claimed 
merits. Mr. Klein reports himself high- 
ly pleased with TV as a public relations 
tool. 
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YEARS-OF-SERVICE AWARDS 

Idea followed annually by one old- 
time housing authority is a recognition 
ceremony for employees with service 
records of three or more years, with 
gift pens for those with five years or 
more of service—gift pencils for those 
in the three-year bracket. The author- 
ity’s commissioners are included in the 
awards, as well as staff members of 
every classification—from groundsmen 
to executive director. 

The theory is that such periodic rec 
ognition of employees’ service fosters a 
feeling of authority unity and builds 
a sense of pride in its achievements 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTS STAFF PAPER 

Especially for its staff, The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority has initiated 
publication of a monthly Employee 
News Bulletin. The first issue, which 
appeared in December, carried the fol- 
lowing statement by Walter E. Ales- 
sandroni, executive director: 

“This Employees’ News Bulletin is 
issued to be of interest and value to 
each person employed by The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority. Matters of 
personnel policy and news of the Au- 
thority’s program will be brought to 
your attention by this means. . . We 
trust that this Bulletin will aid every 
member of this organization in the 
understanding and performance of the 
work which takes all of us to do well.” 

Front page headline for the first 
Bulletin was a report on the generous 
response of authority employees to the 
local community fund appeal, with a 
total contribution amounting to 121 
per cent of their quota. Another news 
item reported on the progress being 
made in developing a retirement plan 
for employees to supplement social 
security. 

Also, in order to keep all employees 
abreast of what is happening to the 
housing program they are engaged in, 
the December Bulletin carried facts on 
sites that have been approved for new 
projects and called attention to vacan- 
cies in some of its existing one-bedroom 
units, urging staff members to refer 
any prospective tenants for such units 
to the tenant selection staff. 

A prominent place in the first issue 
of the Bulletin was given a reproduc- 
tion of the certificate of special merit 
awarded by NAHO to the authority 
for its 1950 annual report. 


In prospect for future issues are lists 
of staff members and their duties. 


FILING EFFICIENCY MEASURED 

A new Remington Rand _ booklet 
under the title “A Yardstick for Filing 
Cost and Efficiency,” announces its pur 
pose to be: . to provide manage 
ment with a yardstick for measuring 
record keeping as it pertains to filing, 
its purpose, growth, value, cost, and 
efficiency.” 

The booklet states that the purposes 
ot files is to enable a business to store 
and find necessary information in the 
least possible amount of time. It con 
cludes from a number of business stud 
ies that much that appears in the 
usual active file could either be de 
stroyed or removed to an inactive file. 

Remington Rand has devised a form 
ula—given in the booklet—for deter 
mining the efficiency of a filing system. 
It also has developed some helpful 
hints on what kinds of filing cabinets 
are best for a variety of materials, based 
in part on how essential different types 
of material are to the running of a 
business. An impressive chart drama 
tizes the annual cost of operating just 
one four-drawer file and indicates about 
where the average cost falls. 

Remington Rand’s suggestions for 
fling economy are five-fold: (1) con- 
trol the origin of materials, so that 
inessential things do not get routed to 
the files; (2) establish a good system 
of classifying materials so that it is 
easy to decide where to put material 
and where to find it again; (3) main- 
tain proper supervision of the files; 
(4) invest in good equipment; (5) set 
up and maintain an efficient system of 
transferring and disposing of out-dated 
records. 

A copy of the 22-page report is avail- 
able from Remington Rand, Incorpo 
rated, Products and Methods Research 
Department, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Point 2 above covers the key filing 
problem: developing an efficient sys- 
tem of coding material. Such systems 
are unique to each enterprise and must 
normally be developed without much 
outside help. However, it is possible 
that the filing system used in NAHO’s 
office may be adaptable to local author- 
ity use. Copies of the NAHO outline 
are available on request to the JouRNAL 
oF Housne. 
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The underground room above is 
meant to lead a double life: it’s an 
atomic bomb shelter with a variety of 
peace time uses, such as storage space 
for fruits and vegetables, a tool room, 
a photographic dark room, deep freeze 
room, or sound proof study. Manufac- 
turer says it can be built by anyone 
with a reasonable mechanical ability 
just by following the plans and with 


Technical 
Literature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 

coupon on page 101. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-C8—Permalite Lightweight Aggregates, 
Job Data. 52 pp. illus. 

Information on who has used Permalite 
in what kinds of buildings . . . where . 
and for what construction purposes. Includes 
mention of Park Forest Homes and several 
other large housing developments. 


JOH-C9—Taco Converters and Commercial 
Water Heaters. 28 pp. illus. 

Complete specifications on four new series 
of hot water heaters and converters, showing 
how a system can be extended and giving 
capacities of units. All use steam or boiler 
water as the heating medium. 


JOH-C10—Where to Buy the Four Fine 
Woods. 40 pp. 

A directory of which suppliers have what 
in the way of Douglas fir, west coast hem- 
lock, Sitka spruce, and Western red cedar; 
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materials that are readily available any- 
where. Photo left shows one way the 
room can be attached to the house. 
Package kit contains drawings, specifi- 
cations, materials list, and complete 
instructions for building the shelter. 


INSULATION MATERIAL—JOH-C2 

Faced with aluminum foil on one 
or both sides, a new insulation material, 
Dryfol, is claimed to keep out vermin, 
retard fire, resist wind, stop odors, re- 
flect heat, be proof against rust, and 
seal against vapor. All the product 
needs to work at highest efficiency is a 
%4-inch air space between its reflecting 
surface and the wall. It can be used in 
walls, under ground floors, in attics, 
and in crawl spaces and is available 
in rolls of varying widths from 17 to 
36 inches. 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—JOH-C3 
Made of satin-finished aluminum, 
the window right, is said to be easy and 
economical to install. The manfacturer 
claims that it is durable, dependable, 
available in several sizes, adaptable for 
new or old buildings, and equipped 
with removable vent sections to make 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 100 and 101. To get manu 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical Jiterature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on _ the 
coupon on page 101 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











cleaning easy. Frame is specially satin- 
finished to ft aesthetically with the 
other members of the producer’s line 
of home windows. 








also lists facilities such as fabricators and 
wood treating plants. Current January 1951. 


JOH-C11—Insulation properties of aluminum 
foil. 9 pp. 

A story on the development and uses of 
aluminum foil as an insulator against heat 
and as a vapor barrier; emphasizes the ap- 


plication of foil to gypsum lath and wallboard. 
Includes a non-technical explanation of how 
insulation works. 


JOH-C12—Dedicated to Progress. Illus. 

Cement association describes new research 
and development laboratories and discusses 
its other activities. 


SEND FOR THESE PUBLICATIONS DIRECT 


Pointers on Making Good Lawns, Fred V. 
Grau and Marvin H. Ferguson. 1948. 5 pp. 
5 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Reprinted from the 1948 Yearbook of 
Agriculture, this article outlines the steps 
in planting both new and renovated lawns, 
gives tips on what kinds of grass to use. 


Wet Venting of Plumbing Fixtures, John L. 
French, Herbert N. Eaton, and Robert S. 
Wyly, Building Materials and Structures Re- 
port BMS 119. 1950. 27 pp. 20 cents. 
National Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Report of research and conclusions on ap- 
plicability of wet venting systems of plumb- 
ing, meant to provide a basis for drafting 
sound plumbing codes. Wet venting enables 
the discharge from fixtures at higher levels 
to flow through vents at lower levels, thus 
reducing the number of pipes needed in a 
plumbing system. The investigation proposed 
to determine when wet venting is feasible 
and when it can not be used. 


Improving the Competitive Position of Elec- 
tricity as the Primary Energy for Space Heat- 
ing, Clarence Frere. 1951. 13 pp. General 
Electric Company, Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, 1285 Boston Avenue, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut 

Delivered as a speech before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, this paper 
covers the subject of electric panel heating 
from human physiological requirements to ap- 
plication and research to improve efficiency. 
Fairly technical in content but not beyond 
the layman's range of understanding. 


Civilian Defense, The Architects’ Participa- 
tion, National Defense Committee Bulletin 
No. 1. 1950. 18 pp. The American Institute 
of Architects, 1741 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

This booklet specifies the organization and 
contributions expected of architects in the de- 
fense effort. A large section is devoted to 
shelters; other sections discuss organizations 
in buildings, housing, effect of bombs on 


buildings, evacuation, repair, and technological 
services. 
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All kinds of economies are claimed 
for radiant glass heating systems: cost 
of installation is said to be one-third to 
one-half less than other kinds of heating 
plants; there is no maintenance or re 
placement; fewer cleaning bills for 
clothes and furniture are incurred. The 
system runs entirely by electricity so 
that there is no dust, no moving parts. 
The space usually devoted to turnace 
installations of one kind or another is 
saved. Already installed in homes, 
schools, offices, large apartments, and 
industrial plants, reports on perfor- 
mance of radiant glass heating claim 
it is efficient, healthful, and easily con 
trolled thermostatically. 


SANDING MACHINE—JOH-C5 





Backs and arms no longer need to 
be exhausted by hours of tedious sand- 
ing. The Smoothie Sander is a machine 
that claims to do any sanding job five to 
ten times faster than it can be done by 
hand. Furthermore, it is easy to operate 
in any position; is small, powerful, and 
weighs only 8'4 pounds. Applicable for 
all kinds of maintenance work, such as 
painting, plastering, and wood work- 
ing. Steel parts are rust-proof and the 
finish is baked enamel. 


MOISTURE DETECTOR—JOH-C6 
Peeling, discoloration, and blistering 

of painted surfaces on plaster, concrete, 

and wood are no longer necessary nor- 
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] JOH-Cl Bomb Shelter 
[] JOH-C2 Insulation Material 
[] JOH-C3 Basement Windows 
[] JOH-C4 Radiant Heating 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 100 
and 101 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNAL 0} 
Howsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


JOH-CS Lightweight Aggregat 
JOH-CY Water Heater 
JOH-C10 Wood Suppliers Director 
NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS JOH-Cll Aluminum Foil Use 
[] JOH-CS5 Sanding Machine JOH-Cl2 Cement Resear 
SEND TO: 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


JOH-C6 Moisture Detector 


JOH-C7 Lightweight Ladder 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 








mal hazards to the painter. The amount 
ot moisture in a surface can be meas 
ured by a small machine that is light in 


weight and easily operated. Applicable 


to all kinds of material: just turn it on, 
press electrode pins (see photo below) 


to surface, and read the meter. If the 


operator forgets, the machine obliging 
ly turns itself off when laid face down 
or stored in its case. 





“< 


LIGHTWEIGHT LADDER—JOH-C7 
Preventing accidents is the purpose 
in life of an all-aluminum, lightweight 
ladder. Makeshift, unsteady platforms 
are eliminated, replaced by a ladder 
said to be strong enough to support 


600 pounds on each step but light 
enough to be easily carried. Serving two 
purposes at once, it can be converted 
from a standard 6-foot stepladder to a 
10-toot straight affair (see picture ). 
Special pads prevent slipping and a 
rubber coating on the legs and top pro 


tects walls and other working surfaces. 
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While the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion in Washington awaits word from 
Congress on how and when to go about 
its job (see page 82), a number of 
housing authorities and projects have 
already cut out some civilian defense 
assignments for themselves. Their ideas 
range from fire protection to complete 
programs for all aspects of defense— 
and are concerned with the entire com- 
munity as well as their own back yards. 
The following roundup of project activ- 
ities that have come to the attention 
of the JournaL or Houstne should be 
useful to other authorities and projects 
just starting to think about civil de- 
fense problems. 

Helpful hints on organization of 
civil defense facilities are available in 
quantity, either from a local agency for 
defense activities or from the national 
CDA offices in Washington. 


ALAMEDA PROJECTS GET FIRE 
EQUIPMENT, FORM CLASSES 

Encinal, Webster, and _ Estuary 
projects in Alameda, California are 
building housing for their new civil 
defense fire equipment. At the same 
time, Assistant Fire Chief William 
Hillbish, civil defense fire service co- 
ordinator, is recruiting volunteer auxil- 
iary firemen from the projects to man 
the new equipment. They will operate 
under the supervision of regular off- 
duty city firemen. Classes for the new 
volunteers will be held at city fire 
houses near the projects and will in- 
clude instruction in first aid, rescue, and 
resuscitation as elements of fire fight- 
ing. 

Other classes are also in process of 
formation for Alameda residents. Air 
raid and fire wardens will be taught 
public relations and the proper safety 
measures for atomic attack. Training 
for auxiliary policemen has started un- 
der the instruction of the coordinator 
of civil defense police services, Joseph 
Bertrand, and several members of the 
city police force. The basic course is 
designed to qualify graduates as civil 
defense auxiliary policemen. Those who 
finish the intermediate and advanced 
courses as well can apply for positions 
on the regular police force. 

Alameda project residents are also 
urged to support classes in evacuation 
and first aid techniques, which are in 
process of organization. 
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DAYTON’S OVERLOOK HOMES 
ASSIGNED FIREMEN’S ROLE 

The Overlook News, published by 
Overlook Homes in Dayton, Ohio, 
boasts that the Homes’ part in the coun- 
ty-wide civil defense program is fire 
and rescue work. Residents are urged 
to volunteer as auxiliary firemen. At 
present a special course in training in- 
structors is under way at the Dayton 
fire department. These men, in turn, 
will instruct the volunteers from the 
project in fire fighting and rescue tech- 
niques. 


NEW YORK CITY PROJECTS 
ORGANIZE COMPLETE PROGRAM 

A civil defense recruiting campaign 
by the New York City Housing Author- 
ity has as its goal the enlistment of 
4200 employees and at least 55,000 
tenants. This is the first step in launch 
ing a full-scale program to organize all 
projects into a unified defense effort. 
Starting with the central office of the 
authority, seven employees were special- 
ly trained by the city civil defense offi- 
cer of recruitment and public informa- 
tion as interviewers to sign up fellow- 
central-office workers. Subsequently, 
employees and tenants of individual 
projects received the same training and 
have been signing up their project 
people. 

Employees and tenants who enroll 
have their choice of services and will, 
for the most part, be on duty in their 
home neighborhoods. The program 
provides for protection of tenants and 
property, technical staff for defense 
duties, allocation of space for shelters, 
first aid stations, and warden head- 
quarters. Some employees have been 
assigned to work with the city’s public 
works emergency division, which is 
acting as a storehouse for emergency 
equipment and cooperating in numer- 
ous other ways. 

Organization within the projects is 
already set up. Each project has a con- 
trol director, under whom building 
control directors, stairhall wardens, 
floor wardens, shelter wardens, and 
special first aid, fire-watching, utilities 
and elevator wardens will operate. 
These jobs will mostly be held by ten- 
ants. Employees will tend to technical 
tasks such as rescue, utilities mainte- 
nance, and fire fighting. Each project 
organization will be a part of the over- 
all local civil defense operation, and 
the organizational plans are available 


to large apartment developments as well 
as to public housing projects. 
Publicity for the recruiting drive and 
civil defense measures is fostered by the 
news bulletins in each project. In addi- 
tion, the management news letter at 
Amsterdam Houses carries a running 
series of instructions on what to do in 
case of atomic attack, taken from gov- 
ernment handbooks on the subject. 


SEATTLE AUTHORITY TAKES STOCK 
OF EMERGENCY SHELTER NEEDS 
Shelter for emergency is the focal 
point of the Seattle Housing Author- 
ity’s civil defense action. Executive 
Director Charles Ross has indicated 
that the authority will undertake to in- 
ventory not only the facilities under its 
immediate jurisdiction but also those 
of clubs, social groups, and similar or- 
ganizations, to determine what shelters 
might be available for emergency use. 
Mr. Ross has recently been appointed 
a member of the shelter division of the 
local civil defense board and has added 
to the ranks of shelter division workers 
all authority staff members, who will 
serve, if needed, as directors and as- 
sistants in emergency shelter facilities. 


PHA CIRCULATES CIVIL DEFENSE 
NOTICE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Recently issued by PHA Commis- 
sioner John Taylor Egan is the follow- 
ing plea for authorities to cooperate 
with local civil defense agencies: 

“We have recently been in contact 
with the federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, which informs us that the 
civil defense programs will be planned 
and carried on through state and local 
civil defense agencies. Since civil de- 
fense plans will require use of all ex- 
isting community facilities and organi- 
zations in each locality, it is important 
that fullest cooperation be offered in 
making these available. For example, 
tenant activity space can be used for 
information and education programs re- 
lated to civil defense and may even be 
designated for first aid centers, emer- 
gency feeding or shelters. Furthermore, 
organized tenant groups can be of 
great assistance in developing such 
activities. 

“I urge you to maintain close con- 
tact with your local civil defense agency 
so that you can assist in carrying out 
this important program.” 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Members of the Board of Governors 
are scheduled to meet March 18 in 
St. Louis for their first session in 1951. 

Selection of Buffalo as the city for 
the 1952 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was made by the Board at its 
December 1950 meeting in Chicago. At 
the same time the Board discussed plans 
for Redevelopment Information Service 
work for 1951 and work of the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee, including 
a recommendation that it follow up 
on the problems of disposition of war 
housing and its availability for use at 
this time for defense housing. 


1951 COMMITTEES APPOINTED 

NAHO President L. Walter Henslee 
has completed appointment of 1951 
committees for the Association. Com- 
plete rosters of the committee members 
are to be published in a folder that 
will be distributed this spring to the 
full membership. 

Listed below are the committees 
named to date, together with their 
chairmen: 

Retirement Plans, Nicholas H. 
Dosker, administrator, City of Louis- 
ville Housing Commission; Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Health, Bleeck- 
er Marquette, executive secretary, Bet- 
ter Housing League of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County; Pudlic Relations, 
Milton Shufro, Chicago; Management, 
Albert N. LeFevre, executive director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Benicia, California; Commissioners, O. 
W. Collins, Housing Authority of the 
City of Port Arthur, Texas; Judges on 
NAHO Awards, John I. Robinson. im- 
mediate past president of the Associ- 
ation and chairman of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Housing Authority; Re- 
development, Richard L. Steiner, direc 
tor, Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion; Membership, R. A. Bremer, 
executive director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas; Relocation, Wil- 
liam Gerhardt, director of relocation 
and management, Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission; Fiscal Policy, Max- 
well Tretter, New York. 

Federal-Local Relations, Ramsey 
Findlater, director, Cincinnati Metro- 
politan Housing Authority; Subcom- 
mittee of Federal-Local Relations on 
Architects’ Fees, Robert D. Sipprell, 
executive director, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority; Subcommittee 
of Federal-Local Relations on Con- 
tracts for Financial Assistance, Law- 
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rence M. Cox, director, 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority; Subcommittee of Fed 
eral-Local Accounting 
and Auditing Procedures, Paul S. 
Freedman, comptroller, Chicago Hous 
ing Authority; Subcommittee of Fed 
eral-Local Relations on Tenant Sele 
tion and Management, Robert D. Sip 


prell. 


executive 


Relations on 


1951 COMMITTEES MEET 

Federal-Local Relations—Committee 
members meeting in Washington on 
February | and 2 covered a wide variety 
of subjects in their discussions with 
PHA officials. Included in the discus 
sions were a report on the recent joint 
NAHO-PHA cost conferences and a re 
port by the Subcommittee on Contracts 
for Financial Assistance. The committee 
also discussed such subjects as rents 
for tenants receiving public assistance; 
PHA field office approval of develop 
ment programs; accounting of leave 
accruals for transferred projects; status 
of rural nonfarm projects; defense 
order ratings on maintenance items; 
rent ceilings in public housing and 
their relation to rent control; and 
policies on construction costs. 

Full minutes of the meeting have 
been mailed to agency members. In 









Graded rent schedules is the subject that brought members of the Committee on 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST COMMITTEE MEETS 


dividual members may secure copies of 
the minutes by writing to NAHO. 


Retirement Plans Committee—Local 
housing authority participation under 
the new social security amendments will 
necessitate compacts between the fed 
eral government and the respective 
states, the Retirement Plans Commit 
tee reported following its meeting Jan 
uary 31 in Washington. Efforts to have 
local housing agencies classified as 
“charitable institutions,” which would 
have made them independent of state 
compacts, have proven unsuccessful 
The committee also reported that local 
housing authority employees now cov 
ered by other retirement plans are not 
eligible for social security. A full re 
port of the committee’s findings, pre 
sented to the Federal-Local Relations 
Committee at its February meeting by 
Chairman Nicholas H. Dosker, is in 
cluded in the Federal-Local Relations 


Committee minutes mentioned above. 


Public Relations Committee— Milton 
Shufro, chairman of the Public Rela 
tions Committee, has reported to com 
mittee members on subcommitte or 
ganization and appointment of chair 
men and has initiated a number of 
the committee’s projects for the year. 
Mrs. Marion Massen, chief of reports 
and publications, information division, 
Chicago Housing Authority, heads the 
Annual Reports; 
James Inglis, assistant to the director 
of the Detroit field office of PHA, 

(Continued column one, page \04) 


Subcommittee on 


aN 


Relating Rent to Income of the Pacific Southwest Regional Council together for a 
meeting in February at the Paso Robles Inn, Paso Robles, California. The committee 
is gathering and appraising various types of schedules and a final evaluation will be 
issued in brochure form and distributed to local authorities in the region. Committee 
members seated around the table left to right are Dave Crichton, PHA, San Francisco; 
Allene Buster, Paso Robles; Nelda Oldham, Kern County; Frances Ferren, Kern County; 


and John P. Cartzdafner, Los Angeles. 


Standing, left to right are Harold Sugerman, 


PHA, Los Angeles; Henry Lecy, PHA, Los Angeles; Jack F. Moyer, Los Angeles; and 
Robert T. Goodin, Kern County. Doris Granfield, Benicia, also a member of the com- 
mittee who was present, is not pictured: she was performing in another NAHO role— 
as the Journal’s regional reporter—and was busy taking the photograph. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 103) 

heads the Subcommittee on Public Re- 
lations Tips; Dan J. Ransohoff, assistant 
general housing manager, Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, the 
Subcommittee on Motion Pictures; 
Emil Hirsch, chief of information, Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, the Subcom- 
mittee on Press. In addition, the full 
committee is exploring the possibility 
of doing an analysis of local referenda 
on the public housing question through- 
out the country. Plans are also being 
formulated for sessions on public re- 
lations to be held during the 1951 an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 


Redevelopment Committee—Discus- 
sion of policy and procedures under 
Title I with officials of the division of 
slum clearance and urban _ redevelop- 
ment of HHFA was the principal busi- 
ness of Redevelopment Committee 
members who met in Washington in 
December and again in mid-February. 
The slum clearance division is antici- 
pating issuing a Title I manual of pro- 
cedure. At the December meeting the 
committee also discussed problems of 
Title I under the defense program and 
the use of Title VII, yield insurance, 
in redevelopment. 

Relocation Committee—Problems of 
relocation, including a discussion of 
federal policies and procedures as they 
relate to the slum clearance and public 
housing programs, were discussed by 
members of the Relocation Committee 
when they met in Washington the last 
three days of February. The commit- 
tee considered administration and or- 
ganization of relocation on the local 
level, as well as the federal level. 


Management Committee — Current 
management problems as well as a 
long-term program to be undertaken 
by the Management Committee were 
up for discussion when 11 members of 
the committee met in Chicago for a 
two-day session February 20 and 21. 

Among the current management 
problems on which the committee took 
action was that of repair and mainte- 
nance of temporary war housing. In 
a statement formulated by the commit- 
tee and sent to President L. Walter 
Henslee, the committee urged that 
NAHO work with PHA for a revision 
of its budgetary policy on temporary 
war housing to permit repair and main- 
tenance of the units so that they can 
be used for current defense needs, rather 
than permit them to deteriorate to use- 
lessness as they are under the present 
“disposition” policy for the housing. 
The committee also discussed a change 

(Continued column one, page 105) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A48, PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

The Manchester (New Hampshire) Hous- 
ing Authority will interview applicants with 
a degree in architecture or city planning or 
possessing equivalent training or experience 
to take charge of a redevelopment program 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Planning technician will also work with city 
departments to begin the preparation of a 
master plan, in conjunction with the neces- 
sary studies required for the preparation of 
redevelopment and land reuse projects with 
respect to certain blighted areas. Planning 
technician will also be director of general 
city planning for the city. Salary $6500-$7000. 


A49, HOUSING MANAGER 

A midwest housing authority is looking for 
a housing manager with two to three years 
top management experience with a project of 
500 or more units. 

Salary: ranges from $4340 to $5140, based 


on experience qualifications. 


A50, ASSISTANT CITY PLANNER 

The Housing and Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of St. Paul has an opening for 
a city planner, to conduct field surveys; col 
lect and record data on land use, population, 
economic and sociological conditions; design 
and lay out new and redevelopment areas; 


prepare reports; assist in preparation of zoning 
ordinances. Planner will work with various 
city agencies on site organization and new 
construction, 

Qualifications include college graduate with 
four years’ experience in city planning, archi 
tecture, or field related to planning; or master's 
degree with two years’ experience. 


Salary: minimum $336 per month. 


A51, CIVIL ENGINEER; CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEER 

Local housing authority in a southeastern 
state announces an opening for a civil engi 
neer with thorough knowledge and experience 
in development, construction, maintenance, 
and management of public housing projects. 
Must be familar with preparation of pre 
liminary plans and program submittals; to 
act as liaison between regional office of PHA, 
local housing authority, architects, and con 
tractors. Permanent position in the mainte 
nance of entire new local development pro 
gram expected to last several years. Submit 
resume of qualifications and salary desired 
with application. 

Same authority has an opening for a con- 
struction engineer as clerk of the works or 
chief inspector for the new development pro 
gram. Submit resume of qualifications and 
salary desired with application. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI17, Female, 40—MANAGEMENT, TEN- 
ANT SELECTION, PROJECT SERVICES 

Received master’s degree in international 
relations in August 1950. Housing experience 
includes more than four years in PHA posi- 
tions ranging from tenant aide and tenant 
officer for seven war housing projects totaling 
1496 units to general housing manager for 
two war projects totaling 205 units. One year 
as welfare officer for UN agency. Can qualify 
for civil service ratings. 


W19, Male, 43—RESEARCH, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ECONOMICS 

Has civil service rating as business econ 
omist. Research field director; two years 
health department; three years citizens group: 
associate professor sociology and research; ad- 
ministrative and organizational experience; 


instituted and directed housing curriculum. 


Also, experience in public welfare agency. 
Education: Ph.D. 


W31, Female, 41—CITY PLANNER 

Holds master of city planning degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; courses 
in planning at Columbia University, Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York, University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and bachelor’s degree 
from Oberlin College. 

Four years’ experience as community plan 
ner with Tennessee Valley Authority, prepar 
ing community development plans, analyzing 
conditions and needs, making population stud 
ies, preparing reports on city planning and 
zoning. Experience includes writing, editing, 
and speaking; conducting survey of economic 
and social development in several cities; one 
year as acting director of Princeton University 
bureau of urban research. Currently engaged 
in community planning. 








WHAT AUTHORITIES CAN CONTRIBUTE... 


to a housing program in the schools is the gist of Public Relations 
Tip No. 15, circulated to NAHO agency members in February. The 
Tip discusses ways in which housing can be introduced into a school 
curriculum and the local authority’s role in the effort. 


Public Relations Tips are available to all NAHO agency members; 
new members receive a complete set of Tips. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 104) 

in federal policy on defense worker 
eligibility in war housing. 

On a long-term basis, the committee 
discussed the need for a management 
training correspondence course and 
agreed to query NAHO members as 
to how many would wish to take such 
a course. The committee also agreed 
to issue a series of reports on “best” 
management policies and operations 
covering 10 different subjects. Inaugu- 
ration of a “Problem Corner” column in 
the JourNaL was also agreed upon (see 
page 98) and the committee discussed 
plans for management's part in the 
Association’s annual meeting program. 
Agreement was also reached on ap- 
pointment of two subcommittees—one 
on graded rent administration and the 
other on tenant selection procedures. 


Technical and Maintenance Section 
—A decision to set up a technical and 
operations “exposition” —that is, special 
demonstrations of maintenance tech- 
niques—at the 1951 annual meeting 
of the Association was made by the 
executive committee of the section when 
it met in Washington February 1 and 
2. Charles Harris, superintendent of 
maintenance engineering of the Na 
tional Capitol Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C., was appointed 
chairman of the committee to set up 
the project, with authority to name sub- 
committees as needed. Current plans 
are to follow up the annual meeting 
exposition with an operations training 
program in the field during 1952. 
FIVE REGIONS SET CONFERENCES; 
FOUR IN MAY, ONE IN SEPTEMBER 

Five of the seven NAHO regions 
have scheduled their 1951 annual con- 
ferences—four for May and one in 
September. The Pacific Southwest 
Region will hold its meeting May 13-15 
at the Hotel Sainte Claire, San Jose, 
California; the North Central Region 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 14 and 15; and the 
Southwest Region at the Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, also May 14 and 15. The 
Southeastern Region will meet at Edge- 
water Gulf, Biloxi, Mississippi, May 28- 
30. The Pacific Northwest Region has 
scheduled its annual meeting for Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 

Stanley J. Wojcik, director-secretary 
of the Hamtramck, Michigan Housing 
Commission and president of the North 
Central Region, has announced that 
tentatively a two-day workshop pro- 
gram is being arranged for that regional 
conference. Russell C. Taylor, director 

(Continued column three, page 107) 
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SWING SPOUT ASSEMBLIES 
* REPLACEMENT 

SWING SPOUTS 
* PACKING CAPS (Brass) 


All items can be installed in a matter of minutes 
cuts maintenance costs 


tops, walls and floors. Choice of triple-chrome 


ELANO’S Special Introductory Offer 


If you have not already received a free installa- 
tion of an ELANO Swing Spout Assembly, send 
us one of your old, leaky fixtures. ELANO will 


install an assembly at no cost to you. 


Try our service at our expense. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio 


stops rotting of sink- 














| Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA HOUSING’ AU- 
*THORITY. 1950. 184 pp., plano. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, at the 
request of The Philadelphia Housing Authori- 
ty, made this survey and report on the ad- 
ministrative organization and personnel prac- 
tices of the authority. Every facet of the ad- 
ministrative organization was studied and a 
number of recommendations for changes were 
made. Primary among the recommendations 
are those for creating several new administra- 
tive sections, expanding certain existing sec 
tions, giving the executive director more 
power, and revising personnel practices. 


SUMMARIES OF LOCAL REDEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS. 1950. Unpaged, plano 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Normandy Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Brief summaries of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment programs contemplated 
or under way in some of the cities of the 
country—including Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Norfolk, Denver, New 
Brunswick, St. Paul, Savannah, and Nash 
ville. 


REBUILDING A CITY, by Robert E. Alex- 
ander and Drayton S. Bryant. 1951. $1. 
Haynes Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 7, California 

An analysis of the principles and problems 
of community redevelopment, including a 
specific study of the Los Angeles situation. 

To be reviewed. 


THE IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT ON 
REAL ESTATE FINANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Miles L. Colean. 1950. 171 pp. 
$2.50. National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

One of a series of monographs being pre- 
pared under the urban real estate finance 
project on the influence of government on 
real estate finance in this country. Other 
monographs will deal with separate lending 
agencies but in this study the whole broad 
range of law and regulation affecting real 
estate finance is reviewed. Mr. Colean traces 
the historical development of government's 
influence on real estate and its financing, in- 
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cluding the provision for promotion of small 
individual freehold estates, the relief of dis- 
tressed mortgage debtors, the protection of de- 
positors and other claimants on the assets of 
mortgage lending institutions, the encourage 
ment of an adequate flow of investment into 
real estate and construction, and the pro 
vision of adequate housing for selected groups. 
This book provides a background for the more 
specialized monographs that are to follow. 
To be reviewed. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION—1950. 1951. 
30 pp. Division of Housing Research, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Normandy 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

An analysis of preliminary results of the 


1950 housing census (see page 97). 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES—Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, House of Re- 
presentatives, 82nd Congress, first session, on 
H. R. 1272. 419 pp.; and DEFENSE HOUS- 
ING ACT—Hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, United States Sen- 
ate, 82nd Congress, first session, on S. 349. 
546 pp. Both available from the United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The complete hearings on the defense hous- 
ing and community facilities bills now pending 
before both houses of Congress. 


REBUILDING A NEIGHBOURHOOD, by 
Leonard C. Marsh. 1951. 110 pp., illus., tables 
$2. University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

A report on a survey and study of an urban 
rehabilitation project in a key central area of 
Vancouver. In Part I, the area, the people 
who live in it, the housing conditions, and 
the cost of slums and blight are reported. 
Part Il, the area as it may be, covers the re- 
planning of the area, the financing of a proj- 
ect, and the administration of the program. 
In a special summary, the findings and recom- 
mendations are listed. Although the report 
applies to a specific area in Vancouver, it 
has been amplified in the interest of making 
it serviceable for other urban areas contem- 
plating related surveys or projects. 


CREATING BETTER CITIES. 1950. 191 pp 
$1. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 

This is a complete report of the third 
businessmen’s conference on urban’ problems 
conducted by the Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C. on November 20 and 21, 
1950. 

The proceedings cover a number of talks 
by authorities on housing and redevelopment, 
including HHFA Administrator Raymond M. 
Foley, Paul Opperman, Paul L. McCord, Gen- 
eral Otto L. Nelson, Charles W. Hawkins, 
Park H. Martin, Seward H. Mott, and Na- 
thaniel S. Keith. One entire section is devoted 
to urban redevelopment problems today. Other 
sessions covered dispersal and decentralization 
problems, as well as traffic and parking. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1951. 1951 
696 pp. $5. American Association of Social 
Workers, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

The eleventh in the Year Book series. Con- 
tains 73 signed articles on social work and 
its related fields and a listing of 549 agencies. 


International, national, governmental, volun- ! 
tary national agencies, and Canadian agencies | 


are listed with address, date of organization, 
principal officer, purpose and activities, and 
periodical publications. 
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Page Agency 


1 Housing and Home Finance 
Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Re 
development 


Agency 


16 Connecticut State 
Authority 


Housing 


33, Official Local Agencies 
Alabama 


34 Haleyville, Housing Author 
ity of (1949)—Alabama 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 

Official Local Agencies 
Alabama 


nw 
JA 


35. Mobile Housing Board 
Alabama 


44. Los Angeles, Community Re 
development Agency of the 
City of—California 


47 Port Hueneme, Housing Au 
thority of the City of 
California 


53 Hartford Redevelopme nt 


Agency—Connecticut 


55 Official Local Agencies 
Connecticut 


56 Official Local Agencies 
Connecticut 


53 District of Columbia Redevel 
opment Land Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


62 Americus, The Housing Au 
thority of the City of 
Georgia 

63 Decatur, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Georgia 

66 La Grange, Housing Author 
ity of the City of 
Georgia 


67 Official Local Agencies 
Georgia 


67 Official Local Agencies 
Georgia 


71 Chicago Housing Authority 
Illinois 


83 Waukegan Housing Author 
itv—Ilhinois 


Changes and Additions 
{dd: Boston Field Office: In charge: Tom Wuerth; 
Address: Room 227, 73 Tremont Street; Phone: La- 
fayette 3-8600 


Changed to: PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, HOUS- 
ING DIVISION, 500 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6 
Acting Commissioner: A. G. Beaulieu 

Add: COLUMBIANA, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE TOWN OF (1950). Executive Director: Rux 
Carter, Columbiana, Alabama. Phone: 2241 
Chairman: Homer Walton. Staff: 2. Housing Program: 
“171” PRL 66 

Phone: 381 W 

Chairman: | A. Harve 


idd: JEFFERSON COUNTY RURAL HOUSING AU 
THORITY (1940). Executive Director: Duncan Nolan; 
iddress: 610 Frank Nelson Building, Birmingham, 
Alabama. Phone: 4-7705 

, 


Chairman: George Patterson. Staff: Housing Pro- 


gram: 629 rural units 


Secretary and Executive Director: G. J. Drake 


iddress: Suite 605, 354 South Spring Street 
4ddress: P. O. Box 352 


Director: Herbert C. Wieland; Address: 550 Main Street, 
Hartford 4 


Add: *NEW HAVEN REDEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION, 111 Whitney Avenue 
Chairman: Richard H. Fletcher 


TOWN OF STAMFORD HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
INC. (1946); Executive Director: Patrick J. Fortunato; 
Address: 9 Satewhite Street 

Chairman: Michael Maddaloni 


Executive Director: John Searles; ddress: 302 Main 


District Building, I4th and E Streets, N.W 


Address: 104 Forsythe Street 


4ddress: P. O. Box 174 


Executive Director: B. W. Cubbedge 


idd: NEWNAN, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF (1950). Executive Secretary: Carl Collins 
Chairman: Mary Freeman 


fdd: ROSWELL. HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF (1950). Executive Director: Mrs. Harriett 
W. Riggs; Address: Pert 
Chairman: D. W. Reeves. 
“171” PRL 32 


Commissioner: 


Building 
Staff: 1. Housing Program: 
John L. Yancey (replacing Robert Tay- 
lor, resigned) 

Director of Development: Charles Waldmann; Chief 
of Planning: Ellick Maslan 


Executive Director: Abbott L. Nelson; Address: 7 South 
County Street. Phone: Ontario 1151 


(Continued column one, page 107) 


*Agency has redevelopment powers 


see Directory footnote on page on which agency listed. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES—( Continued from page \06) ASSOCIATION NEWS— 





Page Agency Changes and Additions (Continued from page 105) 
. ot the Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
8 Newport Housing Commis THE CIVY OF NEWPORT HOUSING COMMISSION Authority. who is chairman of the im 
- . « ‘ LU 
sion—Kentucky (Directory (1950). Executive Director: Wilbur E. McLane 1d ’ — 
information confirmed ) dress: 401 Finance Building. Phone: JU 3399 mittee on arrangements for the meet 
Chairman: G. Hawley White. Staff: 4 ing, has suggested early registration 
by all those who wish to attend. The 
ee 
491 Cumberland, The Housing iddress: Room 42, Clark-Keating Building o 
ne Sia a gE registration fee of $10 will include one 
ORT luncheon and the annual dinner. Reser 
vation cards tor hotel accommodations, 
43 s0sto ousing thority Charman: }3 ‘ Mahar 
t ~ . . using Authorit — James J. M as well as conterence registration cards 
Massachusetts i 
. will be ready for distribution soon, Mr 
107) St. Paul, Housing and Re Executive Director and Counsel: Fred W. Fisher: Ad Tavlor reports. 
development Authority of dress: 1745 City Hall and Court House 
the City of—Minnesota 
107 Official Local Agencies fdd: *VIRGINIA, HOUSING AND REDEVELOP 
Minnesota MENT AUTHORITY O} kxecutive Director: Gus A 
Koski 
108 Official Local Agencies— fdd: BROOKHAVEN, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY ET Rls 
Mississippi OF THE CITY OF. Executive Director: O. H. Hart ile ESS - 


man, Jr.; Mailing Address: P. O. Box 641 MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
110 Official Local Agencies— idd: HOUSING AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Missouri COORDINATOR: Thomas F. Kelleher, City Hall, St. 

Louis, Missouri 


became the 
Association’s newest chapter with the 
approval of a charter for the group by 


115 Irvington Housing Authority HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE TOWN OF IRV the Board of Directors of the North 
New Jersey INGTON (1949). Executive Director: Paul Beyer Central Region on January 15. The 


iddress: 34 Union Avenue. Phone: Essex 5-6583 


: Minneapolis-St. Paul group, known 
Chairman: Nathaniel L. Sunshine 


formerly as the Twin City Housing 
117 Official Local Agencies— idd: *PASSAIC, REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY OI Roundtable, has been meeting regular 
New Jersey THE CITY OF. 
Chairman: Albert F. Metz iddress: Vhe Okonite 
Company, Passaic, New Jers« 


ly during the past year. 


COLUMBIA RIVER, PUGET SOUND 
seneciene Rosters of 1951 officers for the two 


Pacific Northwest chapters are: 


117 Perth Amboy, Housing Au *Redevelopment Director Tl. A. Patten, with 
thority of the City of offices at 280 Hobart Street 
New Jersey 


118 Phillipsburg, Housing Author Executive Director: Mrs. Marion Koleser Columbia River—Mrs. Katharine 
ity of the Town of—New Walker, Vancouver, Washington, presi 


Jersey dent; James Gedamke, Portland, vice 
. . > «on a . 4 
121 Official Local Agencies idd: MECHANICVILLE HOUSING AUTHORITY president; Mrs. Reba Guerrettaz, Van 
New York Executive Director: Rufus E. Hodges. Phone: 152! couver, secretary; and Mrs. Christina 
Chairman: Edward T. Sullivan Fusby, Clackamas County, treasurer. 
126 Official Local Agencies idd: SALISBURY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI . : 
North Carolina CITY OF. Executive Director: D. C. Duncan; Marling Puget Sound—S. Frank Spencer, 
tddress: P. O. Box 159 Everett, Washington, president; Mrs 
Mary Ellen Minert, Seattle, vice-presi 
126 © Tarboro Housing Authority Executive Director: R. M. Gaine . . seid. 
, A dent; Robert Addison, Bremerton, 
North Carolina job . : 
treasurer; [Twyla Warren, Seattle, secre 
? « | +h s ) dd: " 7 * , , ’ “71 > > »g> > 
28 Official Local Agencies—Ohi o 4. a . ( _— shag CITY * — tary. The executive committee includes 
COMMISSION. Directo» mes ter, S01 City I] 
Cleveland 14. O} = - — ' Philip Ruen, Seattle PHA field office; 
i clam 7. Meo , . 
John Ashby, King County; Mrs. Nona 
130) Official Local Agencies—Ohio idd: *THE TOLEDO HOUSING AND URBAN RI Peterson. Bremerton: Harry Heather 
EVELOP " SOMMISSIO “i ), for 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION. Executive Direct ington, Renton; Joseph Murphy, Seattle. 
Edward Moore {ddress 110 Cher Street 
137 Philadelphia, Redevelopment Executive Direct Francis J. Lammer SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
— of the City of A work session on public relations 
Pennsylvania was the subject of the January meet 
138 Washington County Housing Chairman: John Bevec. Strabane, Pennsylvania ing of the Southern California chapter 
Authority—Pennsylvania held at the Waterman Gardens hous 
ao . “ .@ i 
142) Spartanburg, The Housing Executive Director: C. Henry Cohen Ing project in San Bernardino. 
Authority of the City of Che group agreed that many of the 
South Carolina public relations problems in the low 
544 Paledii Moncias Authorin Chairman: lor W. Hen rental housing held are semantic: a 
Tennessec matter of a misunderstanding ot terms. 
san tele - , - a The chapter submitted a statement of 
+ Jallas, ousing Authority of reculive urector: R. . Bremer ‘ 
ee ae its views to the NAHO central office 
the City of —Texas 
(Continued column two, page 108) for comment and the problem has since 


been assigned to the Association’s Pub 
ce on which agency listed. lic Relations Committee. 
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ROBERT A. MARSHALL 

has resigned as executive assistant to the Com 
missioner of the Public Housing Administra 
tion to accept a position as associate editor for 
the Kiplinger Washington Agency. Mr. Mar 
shall had been in the commissioner's office 
since January 1950, before which he had 
served as acting director of the PHA informa 
tion branch, where he had been for several 
years. 


DAVID WALKER 
has been appointed Secretary of Labor and 
Industry for the state of Pennsylvania. To 
accept his new post, he resigned last month 
as executive director of the Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia, where 
he had been since its program went into 
active operation. 

Francis Lammer replaces Mr. Walker as 
the head of the redevelopment agency. He 
had previously been its assistant director 


RAY J. DAUM 
has returned to Dayton as manager of Over 
look Homes, a 750-unit war housing devel 
opment that he had previously managed for 
the Dayton Metropolitan Housing Authority 
tor the three years 1946-1949. In the interval 
he had been with the Elano Corporation as 
general sales manager. Prior to being named 
manager of Overlook Homes in 1946, he had 
been management aide there tor almost three 
vears 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. A. YOUNG 

late last year “résigned as vice-president oi 
Canada’s Central Mortgage and Housing Cor 
oration to become deputy minister of resources 
and development for Canada. He had been 
vith the housing corporation for three and a 
half vears, during which time he held mem 
bership in NAHO and attended and_ partici 
pated in several of its meetings 


JOHN R. SEARLES, Jr. 

became executive director of the District. of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency as of 
the first of the year. He resigned from the 
division of slum clearance and urban redevel 
opment in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to take on the assignment. He had 
been with HHFA and its predecessor agency, 
the National Housing Agency, since 1946. 


JAMES MURPHY, HERMAN BERKMAN 
have recently received new appointments at 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission 

Mr. Murphy as director of development, Mr. 
Berkman as director of planning. Both men 
had been serving in these jobs in an acting 
capacity. Mr. Murphy has been with the com 
mission since 1949, originally as project 
ordinator; Mr. Berkman since April 1950. 


co 


GEORGE W. BIRO 

has been named administrative assistant to the 
chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority. The appointment came after two 
years of service with the authority in its man 
agement division, prior to which he had been 
with the Public Housing Administration for 
over siX years. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES—( Continued from page 107) 

Page Agency Changes and Additions 

155 Richmond Redevelopment anc {ddress: Crozet House, 100 Main St., Richmond 19 
Housing Authority 
Virginia 
Anacortes, Housing Authorit Executive Director: Harry C. Wolfsen: Address: 1220 
of—Washington lith Street 


King, The Housing Author Chairman: Ben Johansen 
ity of the County of 
Washington 


National Association of Home President: W. P. Atkinson 
Builders of the United 
States 
National Association of President: Alexander Summer, Teaneck and Newark, 
Real Estate Boards New Jerseys 
Producers Council, Inc President: A. Naughton Lane 








Gut Replacement Costs 


TI 


A. O. SMITH 


Cearmaglas 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
CAN'T RUST BECAUSE 


Glass cant rust ! 


Permaglas Water Heaters resist corrosion—first: with 
glass-surfaced steel tanks that can’t rust because glass 
can't rust; and—second: with exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction that provides added protection for long life 
in all water areas. 





In addition, impact and thermal shock tests demon- 
strate that “the glass surfacing of the tank will not 
crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free 
operation! 


Hundreds of thousands of installations positively Available Do any housing 

rove that Permaglas is the water heater that’s built to a |< pew hey a, 
pe. There's no need to replace this water heater every AGA and UL Approved. 
ew years. 


- Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
And you save, right at the start, because A. O. Smith Dept. JH-351, Kankakee, Iil., 


mass-production economies mean that NOW.. for all the facts. 


Permaglas costs nO MOFe warce Heaters: 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Chicago 4 + Houston 2 « Los Angeles 12 * New York 17 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co, Ltd. 
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